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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


He will contribute to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
during 1914 the account of his trip of adventure 
and research into the Paraguayan and Brazilian 
interiors, through the great tropical forests 


which so few white men have ever traversed. 


From the New York Sun: 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN HIS 
MOST ATTRACTIVE ROLE 


No living American can be better qualified to 
explore the wilds of South America and to describe 
its flora and fauna and its savage and tremendous 
scenery with a sympathetic and kindling interest 
than Theodore Roosevelt. 
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An Ideal Game Preserve for Sale 


St. Vincent’s Istanp, Florida. The only 
perfect and complete hunting and _fish- 
ing preserve left in this country. Situated in 
the Gulf of Mexico, eight miles from Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. Containing 11,290 acres. It is nine 
miles long, and four miles wide, about one- 
half covered with original forest, grand pines 
and palmetto. There are open grassy Savannah’s, 
five large fresh water !akes, connected by large 
c1eek, flow by manor house to sea. A dozen 
other ponds afford fresh water for a large num- 
ber of deer, wild boar, wild cattle, turkey and 
some alligators, as well as great quantity of 
large and small fish. Numerous large oyster 
beds in coves. Nine miles of wide hard sand 
beach furnishes a fast drive for autos or horses, 
beside beautiful drives thru the woods. 

The Island has been owned since the war 
by only three proprietors, all of whom pro- 
tected the game. The last proprietor has lived 
on the Island for many winters; he has sown 
many hundreds of acres of wild rice, potamo- 
geton and other duck food, so that great quan- 
tities of duck and geese visit and live on the 
Island. The owner has imported and success- 
full bred the Sambur, or India Deer, also 
Japanese Deer which are increasing fast, as 
well as wild turkey and quail. The Island is 
easily protected, contains at a low estimate 
1,500 native deer, 300 or 400 head of wild cattle, 
and several thousand wild pigs. 

Numerous oyster beds in coves and bayous 
furnish the finest oysters of the coast, besides 
shrimp, crabs and turtles. All varieties of fish- 
ing found in the Gulf of Mexico abound in the 
channels adjacent, as well as being impounded 
in the inland lakes of St. Vincent. 

There are a half dozen bungalows and sev- 
eral hunting lodges in woods—built for the con- 
venience of a large family, or visitors, which 
would serve well for club purposes. They are 
modern and up-to-date. A yacht and launch, 
duck boats, vehicles and mules, milch cows and 
chickens, go with the place. For information 
address 
Dr..V..M. Pierce, Invalids’ Hote!. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Archery Notes 
By Z. E. JACKSON 


After the clamps are removed from the 
footing the wings.of the footing will extend be- 
yond the sides of the shaft 3-16 of an inch. 
These extensions should be planed off until the 
shaft again assumes its dimension of a straight 
stave % of an inch square. 

A grooved board, such as a piece of floor- 
ing, 36 inches long is held in the vise with the 
groove uppermost, in which a wooden stop near 
one end has been provided. The stave is laid 
in the groove and the four corners planed until 
the stave is reduced to atrue octagon. Thecorners 
of the octagon are then removed in the same 
way and so on until the stave has been reduced 
to a true round. It is then further reduced 
with varying grades of sand-paper, in doing 
which the arrow is given a decided spiral or 
rotary motion. A power driven tool on _the 
order of a dowel cutter is best. for turning the 
shaft. 

It is best to make 18 or 24 arrows at a 
time. Some will turn out bad, some be ruined. 
The stave although taken from the same stick, 
will vary in weight, often as much as 10 grains, 
depending upon the thickness of the year marks. 

After reducing all shafts to practically the 
same size they are cut to the same length and 
the nock end of the shaft is provided with a V 
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shaped slot for receiving the nock, which is 
placed there to prevent splitting by the string. 
The making of that slot is troublesome. It may 
be done by holding the rounded shaft in the 
vise, having provided a split block in which a 
hole has been bored approximately the size of 
the shaft, and which is used as a clamp in the 
vise to avoid bruising the shaft. A fine tooth 
hacksaw may be used. By fine tooth hacksaw 
I mean one made for sawing tubing, in which 
the teeth are double set; that is, two teeth are 
set to the right and then two to the left. The 
best one is the Globe, on sale by all first-class 
hardware dealers. Later I will refer to a coarse 
hacksaw which has the single set, such as the 
well-known Star. It goes without saying that 
a hacksaw, to be of service in working wood, 
should never be used on metal. 

The slot for the nock may be sawed out 
carefully and finished with a knife-edge file. 
I have, however, long since abandoned that plan 
and instead use a circular saw specially made 
by myself for that purpose. It is 4% inches in 
diameter, has regular saw teeth on the periphery, 
a cross section of one-half of which shows the 
V shape, the saw being % of an inch thick at 
the center and brought to a feather edge at the 
periphery. Long slots are cut in the saw on a 
tangent with a circle, the periphery of which 
is % of an inch outside of the mandril hole. 
These slots are four in number and are them- 
selves provided with teeth, the clearance being 
secured by grinding away the metal back of the 
teeth. I realize that this is an imperfect de- 
scription but I am endeavoring to describe the 
process without the aid of drawings and illus- 
trations. The saw mentioned is driven at about 
3.000 R.P.M. and although crude in appearance 
and design does the work well and almost in- 
stantly, whereas the making of the slot by hand 
it tedious and unsatisfactory and is often the 
cause of ruining a partially completed shaft. 

Various materials, including hard wood, 
horn, shell, bone, ivory and metal, are used for 
nocking the arrow but the ordinary red wood- 
fiber, such as is extensively used in electrical 
work, is the best. It takes the glue well and 
gives the desired contrast in color, besides be- 
ing exceedingly tough. The notch for the string 
should, however, be made across the grain. I 
have never known a fiber nock to split except 
when struck by another arrow. The nock is 
first reduced to the shape of a wedge 1% inches 
long and approximately the size of the V shaped 
slot made to receive it and may be readily 
worked into shape by sawing with a fine tooth 
backed saw. A coarse hacksaw is better. The 
best plan, however, is to secure a strip a foot 
long and % of an inch thick and 1% inches 
wide, glue or screw the strip flatwise with brass 
screws on a strip of wood, which has been 
beveled on one edge at such an angle that 
when the wood is flat on the saw table a vertical 
line will pass from the corner of one edge to 
the opposite corner on the other side and 
divide the strip of fiber in two long wedge- 
shaped sections. With a fine-tooth, cross-cut, 
circular saw rip the strip of fiber from one 
end to the other. The brass screws will not 
injure the saw. This will produce the long, 
wedge-shaped strips referred to, and sections may 
be readily cut therefrom with a coarse hack or 
backed saw or on the circular saw. These sec- 
tions approximately the shape of the nock to be 
placed in the V shaped slot. This method saves 
a vast amount of work and produces nocks of 
uniform size. The contact surfaces of the fiber 
and of the slot are then covered with glue, the 
fiber inserted in the slot and clamped as with 
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the footing until the glue has thoroughly dried. 
The result of the. foregoing operations isa round 
shaft approximately 11-32 of an inch in diameter, 
and of a length best suited to the archer, which 
under no circumstances should be more than 28 
inches unless the archer possesses arms of un- 
usual length and uses a bow longer than six 
feet. I hold that a six foot bow of the type of 
the English long bow, drawn more than 28 
inches is abused, and will not last. The shaft as 
so far finished, will produce an arrow of approxi- 
mately 5 shillings in weight, which is too heavy 
for a bow under 55 pounds. For weaker bows 
the shaft should be reduced in diameter. The 
rounded shaft is again placed in the grooved 
board and the nock end given a gradual taper 
with a very light cutting plane, or a wood rasp 
or mill-cut file, beginning 6 inches from the nock 
end and gradually tapering to a diameter of 9-32 
of an inch at the extreme end of the nock. The 
nock end is then rounded with a fine mill-cut 
file, or what is best, a coarse emery wheel. The 
notch for the string may be made in numerous 
ways, either with two cuts of a coarse hacksaw 
and then finished with a round-edged. flat file, 
or with a circular saw 4 inches in diameter and 
equal in thickness to the finished notch, and 
rounded on the periphery to conform to the notch 
to the bow strings. Such a saw must be kept 
sharp and travel at a high rate of speed, 3,000 
or more. Otherwise it will tear the fiber. In 
cutting the V shaped slot it should be cut with 
the grain of the shaft. This will permit the 
string notch to be cut at right angles with the 
grain of the shaft, thereby permitting the arrow 
to ride the bow on the edge of the grain rather 
than on the flake. This is essential for two 
reasons. The arrow is stiffer in that direction 
and withstands the slap on the bow better. The 
other reason is that the arrow will not wear 
away as it would if it rides the bow on the flake. 
The notches in all arrows should be 3-16 of an 
inch deep, and uniform in width. They should 
so fit the bow string as to support the weight of 
the arrow when placed on the string and sus- 
pended therefrom, but the string should be made 
to fit the notch instead of attempting to make 
the notch fit the string. 

The pile or arrowhead is a thimble made of 
steel, % of an inch long, and may be secured 
from E. I. Horsman & Co., or of Mr. James Duff, 
manufacturer of archery tackle, or possibly from 
Ambercrombie & Fitch of New York, who, I 
understand, have added archery tackle to their 
stock. I have never been able to secure a satis- 
factory pile. I make my own, using cylindrical 
sections of the required length cut from Shelby 
steel tubing. 


Adirondack Guides Like Buck Law 


Watertown, N. Y., January 10, 1914—At the 
annual meeting of the Brown Tract Guide As- 
sociation at Old Forge, ending to-day, three 
hundred Adirondack guides, tired of the fre- 
quently shifting game laws, voted themselves 
satisfied with the present buck law and favor its 
continuance. 

They say that never in their experience has 
there been as adequate and protective a measure 
as that now on the books forbidding the killing 
cf deer with horns less than three inches in 
length. 

Shortening the season at its snow_end is the 
only change they suggest. More deer were 
killed in the last week of the season when there 
was snow this year than during the rest of the 
season. The guides believe also that foxes 
should be protected from March to November. 
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DRY FLY TACKLE 


DRY FLY RODS. 
“PEERLESS” Special 94 feet . . . $5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 94 feet . . 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 9} feet . . 18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9} feet . 35.00 

“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 
80 yds, 40 yds. 















Each. Each. 

SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) . $5.50 $7.00 

ENGLISH DRY OR. FLOATING FLIES. SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 
Per Doz. INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 

On Hooks No.120r15 . . . . $1.00 Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7} feet, 


On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank . . 1.25 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only a ““CATALOG’’ but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Its ‘““SNOVEL INDEX’’ gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 
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Never Sick! Readers of the 


menieh Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and pre- 
| serving health without the use of drugs. 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
brightestand mostadvanced writerson 
ea the Art of Living, whose teachings 
cau) on the causes of diseases and 
i drugless methods of treatment 
¥ are attracting wide-spread attention. 
‘ i The Relation to Health of Food, 
wai Air, Exercise, etc., is considered. 
} Itsaimis io make its readers better 
i Physically, Mentally and Morally, to 
save the lives of children, adding to the 
length of life add the cure of disease b; 
the use of drugless methods. Oppo 
to the use of drugs, vaccination and serums, and 
needless surgical operations. There is no other just 
like it. $1.00 a year; 15c. a number; 6 months 
On Trial”’ only 25c. Money back if desired. 
The HealthCulture Co , 1133R Broadway, New York 
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« FOR .. 


$25 


Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
Dy interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 































ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Designer,” Boston 
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Oleic’ ingen Band Dice Fishing fends. > | Guns, Rifles, Ammunition, Loaded Shells. Fencing, Sporting, Baseball and Canvas Goods 
75 CHAMBERS STREET 
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J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds,animals and 

manufacturing purposes aspecialty. Send for prices, All 

kinds of heads and skulls fur furriers and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York. 


Please mention “ Forest and Stream.” 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


‘Heads and Horns,” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins 
Antlers, ete. Alsoprices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Through North Carolina By Canoe 


PinEHurst, N. C., Dec. 20, 1913—How many 
of those who love ‘the “little river” know that 
the starting point of the most unique and pic- 
turesque canoeing trips in this country is to be 
found six miles from Pinehurst. Rising in the 
High Sand Hills of North Carolina, forty-four 
miles, the Lumbee (Lumber in geographies), Cro- 
aton Indian name for Beautiful Water, speeds 
southward into the Little Pee Dee, which in turn 
flows into the Great Pee Dee, twenty-nine miles 
above Georgetown, South Carolina, where the 
Great Pee De greets its ocean mother. The 
actual distance between these two points is three 
hundred and sixty-four miles, Five years ago the 
first canoe made the trip. 

History tells us that Sherman in his march 
northward from Charleston crossed the Lumbee 
at Gilchrist Bridge, just above Wagram. P. 
Blue’s Bridge, where four counties meet, is also 
a historical structure. The descendants of the 
family it is named from still live in the Sand 
Hills and are justly proud of a lineage which 
dates back to the time of William the Conqueror. 
All the early settlers along the river were Scotch. 
They entered the country in 1739 by way of the 
Cape Fear River. Some of them came from 
the Island of Skye, on the coast of Scotland, and 
still keep in touch with their kin there. Wagram, 
a Scotch settlement at the end of the first wilder- 
ness, forty miles below Blue’s Bridge, is an inter- 
esting place to visit. It is the birthplace-of John 
C. McNeill, poet of the Carolinas. He died 
in early manhood here, five years ago. The Mc- 
Neill plantation at Riverton, a suburb of Wa- 
gram, fronts on the river, and here the brother 
and sister of the poet continue to keep open 
house after the delightful Southern fashion. 

Half way between Maxton and Lumberton 
lies the Croaton Indian section. Here are three 
thousand five hundred Indians with an interesting 
history. In the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that era of adventure and discovery, a 
company from England, the second colonizing ex- 
pedition sent across the western ocean by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, landed on Roanoke Island on 
the North Carolina shore and made a settlement 
which is known as the “Lost Colony.” In 1590 
only three years after the establishment of the 
colony, a relief expedition sent to the island 
found, so the legend goes, no trace of the orig- 
inal band, but burned in the timbers of a ruined 
fort was the word “Croaton.” The Croaton In- 
dians of the present day have blue eyes and coal 
black hair. Their odd speech, along with other 
characteristics, have led to the conclusion that 
they are the descendants of the “Lost Colony” 
crossed with the Croatons. The famous Henry 
Berry Swamp is located on the river nearby. 
Here the Lowrie outlaws lived for ten years in 
defiance of all authority. ; 


By HERBERT L. JILLSON 


Going toward Lumberton the trip on the 
river averages three miles by water to one by 
land, though there are some “reaches.” Some- 
times the river makes a bend of two miles and 
you could hand a kiss to the other fellow’s girl 
across the narrow neck or ribbon of land that 
divides the stream. Occasionally one comes to 
huge cypress trees standing in midstream. These 
trees are called “dram trees,” for it is said when 
a raftsman came to one of these he was entitled 
to a drink of whiskey. As one approaches Lum- 
berton he leaves behind the holly and the mistle 
toe and finds swaying gracefully the first sprays 
of grey Spanish moss. This moss marks the ap- 


variety are to be found, which goes to show that! 
the Sand Hills now one hundred miles back 
from the sea were once the ocean shore. Bluffs 
like this front on the river every five or ten miles 
throughout the course. They make fine camp- 
ing grounds. Quail are plenty on the uplands; 
back of these bluffs. Bathing facilities are af-. 
forded on sandy points opposite the bluffs where’ 
the water is always deepest. There is no mud in, 
this region, and there are no insect pests. 

- Printess Ann Bluff, a few miles above the 
town of Fairfield, is seventy-five feet high and 
rises in a truly queenly manner above the sur- 
face of the river. With its natural spring and 





TWISTS AND TURNS. 


proach to the land of flowers and ease, as con- 
trasted, let us say, with the land of ice and in- 
dustry, of our northern tier of states. 
Lumberton is the only considerable town di- 
rectly on the river. From this point to the sea 
the Government has freed the course of snags 
and it is safe for the use of motor boats and 
launches. Here the river is about one hundred 
feet wite. There is a bluff thirty feet high, five 
miles below Lumberton, where sea shells of great 





beautiful grove of pines it affords an ideal spot 
for the camper. Fairbluff, where one can easily 
get supplies, is a pretty, restful little town of a 
handful of people. Six miles by water below this 
point one crosses into South Carolina, and twen- 
ty-five miles further on the Little Pee Dee emp- 
ties into the Lumbee, and steals away its name, 
a thing it never should have been allowed to do, 
if length and size count for anything in the 
“right of way” of rivers. Not far below the 
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MAKING CAMP. 


joining of these, Driftwood Island raises its high 
crest, from which there is a view up and down 
the stream. It is a beautiful spot. 


From Gallavant’s Ferry on the Little Pee 
Dee to where it meets the Great Pee Dee, is one 
vast hunting preserve. This area is densely 
wooded and is so difficult for the lumberman that 
it will long remain the home for wild hogs, cats, 
fox, squirrel, deer, bear, and other game. The 
Flats, or Buzzard Reaches, so called, near the 
mouth of the Little Pee Dee River is a most 
bewildering and fascinating piece of canoeing 
water. They are made up of a labyrinth of 
“lakes” which cut across the course of the Little 
Pee! Dee for fifteen miles. Here one is virtually 
afloat in a cypress forest. Many of the lakes are 
separated from one another by single or double 
column of tall cypresses giving the effect of a 
collonade; the trees often mirrored in the waters 
of the lakes they separate. 


A sand island seven acres in extent in the 
centre’ of this lake region is the only possible 
camping ground. “Big Ratchel,” a huge cypress 
known by that name to rivermen and others all 
over the State of South Carolina, stands at the 
lower end of these reaches, a short distance from 
an old landing in. the swamp said to have been 
used by. the Tories during the Revolutionary 
War. This treé marked the spot where those 
who knew might land. 


Entering the Great Pee Dee one is borne 
rapidly along the “yellow waters” toward George- 
town, twenty-nine miles away. The power of 
this mighty river is instantly felt and appre- 
ciated. There is no mistaking the force of its 
eddying swirl. Soon the rice islands in the delta 
of the river divide the waters, and taking either 
channel one bowls along past plantations on 
these islands, which once upheld the wealth and 
chivalry of the Southland. The islands are now 
the winter home for ducks that fly in from the 
sea at nightfall to rest on sheltered waters and 
to feed on wild rice growing there. With the 
abolition of slavery and the discovery later that 
vice could be grown successfully on the upland 
of Texas, these vast estates have fallen into dis- 
use, and some of them have been abandoned by 


their once proud owners. Only the magnitude of 
the estates and the beauty of the surroundings 
created about their colonial homes remain to 
point the story of the past. 

Railroads and roads ‘crossing the river at 
various points make the journeys of varied 
lengths possible and predominating sunshine gives 
the air a rare, soft quality even during the “six 
weeks of winter.” Bass, jack, blue bream and 
red robin afford sport for anglers. Briefly, here 
“autumn days” may be lived once again by the 
wilderness lover on one of the most beautiful 
waterways in the country and in the least changed 
and oldest section of the Southland. 


Animals Living in Rainless Sonora 
By FRANCIS C- NICHOLAS 


LONG the shore of the Gulf of California 
there is an extensive region where rain 
is so scarce that it may be designated as 

a practically rainless region. The country is in- 
habited by two tribes of Indians, the Seris and 
the Papagos. Between the two tribes there is, 
and has been for generations, a blood feud, be- 
cause of which a Seri will kill a Papago or a 
Papago will kill a Seri whenever there may be 
an opportunity. Because of this feud a broad 
neutral zone has been left unoccupied between 
the territories held by the two tribes. The Seris 
have Tiburon Island, with the mainland opposite 
and to the southward. The Papagos are located 
some distance to the north and occupy lands into 
Arizona. In the territory on the mainland north 
of Tiburon Island there are no Indians. The 
region is avoided by the hunters of both tribes 
who visit that country only on rare occasions 
and then if they go it is in a large, well-armed 
party, or as guides to some group of venture- 
some explorers. The reason for this neutral zone 
is natural—there is game enough near at hand 
for their domestic requirements, so why should 
they venture into regions where enemies are per- 
haps waiting. In my experience with the Indians 


[ have found that they are brave only when they. 


want something, or have become enraged. If 
game should become scarce the Indians would 
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fight with the bitterness of fury and hatred to 
control the game in the neutral zone, but so 
long as they remain fairly comfortable they will 
avoid each other, keep out of a neutral zone and 
kill only-when a favorable occasion may offer the 
opportunity. Consequently a very extensive re- 
gion has been left unoccupied in western Sonora. 
The security afforded has, it would seem, been 
recognized by the wild animals, and in the neu- 
tral zone deer, antelope and mountain sheep have 
collected in great numbers. Hunting parties visit- 
ing that region secure game to their fullest satis- 
faction; the skins and horns of which are good, 
but otherwise the kill is disappointing—the meat 
is strong, dry and tough, not at all satisfying or 
pleasant to eat. Hunters attribute this to the 
scarcity of water, and the long distances which 
an animal must travel in order to drink. It is 
claimed by some that all the animals of that 
region can go for days without water, and that 
their necessities, if not their wants, are supplied 
by attacking cactus and other water-storing plants 
of the deserts and barren hills. It is claimed 
that in adapting itself to the arid conditions the 
animal has gradually reduced the action of the 
kidneys so that very little water is drawn from 
the body. A prominent physician, Dr. Purdy, 
of Nogales, Arizona, visited the neutral zone 
above Tiburnon Island, and, becoming impressed 
with the evident ability of the animals of that 
region to sustain life with a minimum of water, 
made a series of dissections and fond that in 
all instances the bladders of the animals were 
abnormally small. This condition he reports was 
most pronounced among the antelopes, and it 
was found in most instances that the bladders 
were so small that they would not have held 
twenty drops of water. This condition was found 
persistent among all the animals, and has been 
reported by nearly all the hunters who have 
visited the region. An incident, or a current re- 
port, seems to indicate that the region in ques- 
tion may offer a field for investigation where 
something new will be developed in natural his- 
tory. Of one thing there can be more than 
ordinary assurance: the region offers an oppor- 
tunity to secure trophies of rare excellence and 
unusual abundance. It is best reached through 
the country of the Seri Indians, and all a hunter 
or explorer would have to do would be to go to 
Hermosillo, Sonora, and he would find plenty 
of Americans who have friendly relations with 
the Seri Indians and who would do everything 
required to arrange for a successful exploration. 


That man, I think, has had a liberal. educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that as a 
mechanism it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with 
a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths 
of nature and the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel by 
a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. Such an one 
and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal educa- 
tion —Huxley. 


The forest service collected 40,000 pounds of 
tree seed last year for use in reforestation work. 
The total area reforested was about 30,000 acres. 

Advertising transforms empty stores into busy 
marts of trade and makes room for new stores. 
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“Now That Reminds Me” 


By O. W. SMITH 


OW, that reminds me of some fishing I 
once did in a thunderstorm. I, in com- 
mon with most trout fishermen, had 

always heard that trout would not bite when 
thunder shook the earth, the theory being that 
the reverberations communicated sufficient dis- 
turbance to the water to frighten the fish very 
much as an unwary footfall will do in midsum- 
mer when the streams are low. However as some 
of you know, I am by nature an agnostic, some 
churchy people say an unbeliever, though the 
truth of the matter is I simply act upon the ad- 
monition of Paul, “Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good,” a bit of theological wisdom 
which is as applicable to matters piscatorial as 
matters theological. Let us hope that this atti- 
tude may not have the disastrous results with 
my brethren of the angle that it has had with 
some other brethren I could mention. How- 
ever, that is neither here nor there, so let us 
to our story. 

I was camped, one July some years ago, on 
the Pine River, a river that has often been re- 
ferred to in these “Now, That. Reminds Me” 
yarns, proving how popular it is in the Middle 
West. The stream was low as is often the case 
in mid-summer, and consequently I had enjoyed 
but indifferent fishing, though I had secured 
enough trout to keep the camp-spider busy. For 
some days the weather had been intensely hot, 
with that peculiar deadening quality always sug- 
gestive of electrical disturbances, and each night 
we said, “It will break with thunder before 
morning.” At last the storm came, between 
two and three in the morning it broke, and such 
thunder and lightning I hope I may never again 
experience when under canvas. The discharges 
of electricity were continuous, while the thunder 
fairly shook the earth. When daylight came 
there was no cessation of the storm, though the 
lightning did not seem so near, so I donned a 
heavy raincoat over my night clothes, incased 
my nether limbs in hip boots, and fared forth. 

3ad as the storm had seemed before, in the 
gray light of the early morning when buffeted 
by its elemental forces, it seemed worse now. 
For a moment I was minded to return to the 
tent, and the shelter of my warm sleeping bag, 
then the desire to know whether or not trout 
would rise in the midst of such a disturbance 
overcame my not unnatural timidity, and I con- 
tinued on my way, cringing once in a while in 
spite of myself when some more than ordinary 
crash of thunder would almost make the trees 
rock, I know that the ground trembled, “If 
trout bite now,” said I to myself, “they are not 
the timid creatures I have always believed them 
to be.” 

As we were camped near the “Old Pine” at the 
head of the “Dane’s Meadow” I selected the pool 
just below the little hay-bridge which every angler 
remembers. There is a short rapid, near this 
point. In other streams it would be counted 
“mere rips,” but rapids are few on the Pine. 
Of course I paid little heed to my foot-falls for 
in the midst of all that disturbance it was im- 
possible for me to make any noise. I stood for 
a moment looking out over the surface of the 
erstwhile quiet pool, so changed was its aspect. 
Little watery stalagmites ruffled its surface, con- 
stantly changing form but always up-reaching. 
Seemingly there was little rhyme and less reason 
in sending a bunch of feathers out on that agi- 
tated water. However I fastened on a Scarlet 
Ibis, for there was no known precedent to gov- 
ern me, and cast it right to the center of the pool. 
I thought there was a response, but the light was 


so dim and the water so agitated, that I could 
not be sure. I fished the pool faithfully, middle 
and margin, and while I thought I caught the 
gleam of turning tail two or three times I could 
not be sure; I only knew I hooked no fish. 
Feeling that I was entirely too late for the 
feathers, I removed my fly and replaced it with 
a hook baited with an angle worm. Again I 
cast, well toward the head of the pool, allowing 
the current to carry the “kicking” worm down 
into the deeper portion. Instantly there was a 
response, a dull, heavy jerking which indicated 
an unusually large fish. There was little need 
to set the hook, but from long habit I gave the 
butt, and the battle was on. The fish fought 
doggedly, but without that dash and eclat which 
makes trout-fishing so fascinating, so that he 
gave up before I thought the battle begun. Then 
I led him up to the shore, and thanks to the 
habit I have of purchasing the best of lines and 
hooks, lifted him safely from the water by main 


* strength and awkwardness. 


Again I baited up and shortly was fast in 
another good fish, proving conclusively that trout 
will take worms in the midst of a thunder-storm 
whether or not they will rise to flies. A third 
fish also found its way into my basket. The 
three taken were good ones, large for the Pine, 
and all gorged with worms. We all know how 
trout feed when the streams are on a rise, and 
that was the way they fed that morning in spite 
of the heavy thunder. Once or twice I changed 
back to flies, using different patterns without 
result; the fish would not take the fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures though I visited several pools. But when- 
ever I would resort to worms I would find them 
teady to feed. I might have filled my basket 
that morning had not Jove caught sight of me, 
but he let fly a thunder-bolt which shivered a 
stub not ten rods from where I was standing, 
some of the slivers almost striking me where 
I stood. While I thanked the grim god for split- 
ting my kindling, I think you will understand 
me when I say I returned to the tent forthwith. 
I had proven that trout would take bait at least 
in the midst of a thunder storm. 

Nearly every summer since then I have car- 
ried on my investigations, under differing con- 
ditions and on various streams. Always I have 
found trout ready to take bait, worms, grass- 
hoppers and even flesh of chubs; but only once 
have I succeeded in getting them to rise to fly, 
then on a little stream and at the very beginning 
of a thunder-storm before the water felt the in- 
fluence of the flood. Whether or not it is the 
darkening of the water that drives them to the 
bottom, or the numerous angle-worms which 
come down in the wash, or fear of the thunder, 
I am unable to say, I leave you to judge. 

If you want a unique experience when next 
you are trout fishing and a thunder-storm arises 
do not seek the shelter of some hospitable farm- 
house, but stay with the game; you will be sur- 
prised to find that you have entered a new world, 
and are angling for a new fish. 


Bancor, Me.—Maine’s big game season has 
ended. The estimated number of deer killed was 
10,000. Seventeen persons were killed in the 
woods. 





The bureau of entomology and the forest 
service, working together for the control of for- 
est insects, last year covered more than 160,000 
acres in their operations. 





Little Known California Animals 
By GOLDEN GATE 


NIMALS Little Known in California” 
was the subject of an illustiated lecture 
recently delivered by Walter P. Taylor, 

curator of the museum of vertebrate zoology at 

the University of California, before the large 
audience at the Washington School in Oakland, 
the lecture being given under the auspices of the 

Board of Education. Mr. Taylor told of many 

animals now but rarely seen and many of these 

were entirely new to the rank and file of his 
audience. The following are excerpts from. his 
talk: 

“The fisher, a small tree-climbing animal, is 
the most agile wild animal in California. It takes 
two men to shoot one, because the fisher is always 
on the opposite side of the tree from a single 
marksman. A marten can catch a squirrel, but 
a fisher can catch a marten. It is one of two 
animals which likes and eats porcupines. The 
other is the bear. 

“The black bear, by the way, is nearly extinct 
in California. It is entirely gone from southern 
California. Twenty years ago the grizzly bear 
ranged all over California. Today the museum 
has been unable to find a single wild specimen. 

“Another nearly extinct animal is the sea 
otter. Its nearest relative is the river otter, which 
never goes into the ocean. In 1800 the sea otter 
was most numerous. Now it is nearly extermi- 
nated. Its skin, if good, is worth $2,000. The 
few left are protected. 

“Another strange marine animal is the sea 
elephant. It has nearly disappeared, showing that 
wild beasts or birds can live against carefully 
regulated sport, but when they go into the mar- 
kets, they begin soon to be rarer and rarer. 

“A remarkably big animal, now making its 
last stand, is the Roosevelt elk, found only in 
Del Norte county. In 1825 it ranged from Del 
Norte to San Francisco and was quite plentiful. 

“The California woodchuck has been traced 
by the museum to Mount Whitney, the highest 
altitude at which evidence has been found of any 
wild animal. 

“A curious creature is the mountain beaver. 
It has changed little in the one million years that 
the horse has developed from a small, three-toed 
animal. This beaver is related to no other living 
animal in any close sense. It is itself fast on 
the way to extinction. The coney has a similar 
history. It lives in almost inaccessible heights 
of the Sierras and collects herbage, which it dries 
for winter food. It, too, has been outdistanced 
in the evolutionary course, being crowded to the 
high mountain tops. 

“The big horned sheep of the desert’is like- 
wise a strange beast. It feeds on dry twigs, and 
does not need water. If a spring is handy, it 
drinks. If not convenient, it gets along on three 
drinks a month. It can go on without drinking 
water at all. An expedition from the museum 
discovered an entirely new species of sheep on the 
eastern Sierras some time ago. 

“The prong-horned antelope supplied the 
cheapest meat to San Francisco in 1857. Now it 
is nearly gone. 

“The skunk is supposed to be harmful, but 
Government figures show it is a valuable animal 
to the farmer as well as to the furrier. 

“The bat also does great good in devouring 
insects. The mastiff bat, found south of Fresno, 
is four to six inches long.” 

The speaker also dwelt at some length on the 
kangaroo rat, which builds its nests of sticks, 
stones, bones, seed pods, or whatever else may be 
found, calling attention to the fact that one of 
the distinctive features of the animal was the 
fact that it never drinks water, its sole food being 
dry weed seeds. 
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N the first of last September our outfit 
pulled out of Banff, Alberta, for a three 
weeks’ trip of sightseeing and hunting. 

We made five camps in the park, which is a game 
reserve, and traveled another day before getting 
out of the protected area. The guide in charge 
was unwilling to travel more than four hours a 
day going out, but coming back we did much 
better. The camping places in the park are laid 
out more for the convenience of the tourists, 
who, perhaps, desire but a short day in the sad- 
dle. I do not consider this at all satisfactory 
to the hunter, who usually likes to keep pushing 
along to the humting grounds. As I remember 
we camped at Stoney Brook, the Cutoff, at the 
game guardians’ headquarters on the Panther, 
Windy Gap, on the Red Deer, and then another 
day was spent in going over the Summit to the 
Clearwater, which is out of the park. So we 
spent six days in covering what could have rea- 
sonably been done in three or four. 

The guide and horse wrangler did not get 
away with the pack train. They were delayed 
in town. 

In their place another packer employed by the 
outfitters gave me a sendoff as far as Stoney 
Brook. If I were to meet him alone in the moun- 
tains I would surely stampede, for he is big, 
black, and has the eyebrows of a stage pirate. 
He had scarcely enough leather on the heels of 
his shoes upon which to fasten his spur. But he 
belies his looks. He rode his horse after the 
fashion of some squaws, constantly flopping his 
legs, from the knees down, loosely, in and out, 
in and out. We made a short day of it, and 
had made camp, besides cooking and eating sup- 
per, before the balance of the outfit galloped into 
camp. In the morning, my companion of the 
day before took the back trail, flopping his legs 
in farewell. 

The guide and wrangler brought back a 
young feliow for cook, who was thrown in for 
good measure. This made quite an outfit when 
scattered over the scenery, as besides our saddle 
horses, we had four pack horses. The intention, 
during sometime in the past, was to make some 
horse out of the one I rode. He was bred part 
hackney and part cayuse. He was a wonder in 
jumping logs and ravines, but I do not believe 
you want part anything for mountain travel, just 
all.cayause. On the trail my position was last. 
I wore no spurs and the horse knew it. So he 
always chose a deliberate gait until the outfit 
passed out of sight over a rise or in the timber, 
when he would whinny, and rush ahead as though 
afraid to be left alone. This was lively business 
among the trees, for trails in such places are 
winding, and in his hurry he would cut through 
places off the trail and do it so suddenly that it 


kept me busy pulling leather, ducking branches - 


and watching my legs for stubs. But I received 
a few punctures and still carry the scars. I think 
this was his first trip on the trail. 

On this trip there is a great deal of fording 
swift, rocky streams. There are fourteen cross- 
ings of the Panther in a couple of hours’ travel, 
and going down to the Clearwater, for about 
four miles, we were in the bed of a fearfully 
boulder strewn stream three-fourths of the time, 
and, glory be! my horse lost three shoes and went 
lame, so that a change was made. He carried a 
pack and one of the pack-horses was used for 
a saddle horse. My troubles ended and from 
then on riding was a pleasure. Then to show 
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Hunting in Alberta 


By RUPERT STARBIRD 


his strange disposition, my former saddle-horse 
tried to lead as a pack-horse, and he kept all 
hands busy keeping him back in place. 

Never ride these western horses without 
spurs. I thought I had learned that lesson, but 
I seemed to have forgotten it. I learned some- 
thing about kyacks on this trip. I carried all 
of my outfit in one, except blankets, and it 
proved to be great, but the buckles and leather 
straps with which they are provided appear to be 
useless, and my packers would not use them for 
the reason that they could not strap them to the 
crosses of the pack saddle so that the kyack 
would ride properly, but held up tight by a rope 
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broad plateaus, high tablelands, aspen groves, 
glades, spruce trees; set in the mountains and 
drained by a beautiful mountain stream. Why 
the pack-horses felt it! They wanted to race 
and kick up their heels. 

We arrived at our day’s camping ground at 
the completion of a tragedy. The squirrels were 
all in a fluster and there were many of them. 
But one was dead and he laid in front of me 
with a crimson stain right below his ear. While 
I was looking and speculating another squirrel 
came hitching down the hill and without much 
effort, except to take several fresh holds, carried 
the dead one up the hill into a fallen spruce top, 





AT A RANGERS CABIN, CLEARWATER VALLEY. 


from below and it rides perfectly. There is 
practically no chance to break your personal 
things in a kyack, while the bumps and scraping 
against the pack might do it in an alforjas. 

We used an Indian-made tepee instead of 
a tent. This was a great comfort and the tepee 
poles did not enter into the question in or out 
of the park. Out of the park there are plenty 
of poles already cut and left in good camping 
places by the Indians. The open fire in the 
tepee, protection from rain and snow, while cook- 
ing and eating, and another thing the smoke 
question is solved. If the tepee flaps at the top 
are at the right slant from the wind there is no 
smoke in the wigwam unless you stand erect, 
when you notice it. And what is nicer than lying 
on a bed of jackpine boughs, encircling a fire 
and not be chased around by the ever-changing 
smoke? I say jackpine boughs. These heavily 
leaved jackpines in this country have balsam, 
hemlock and spruce beat a city block for a place 
upon which to rest the weary frame. 

The emotions which I felt upon first seeing 
the Valley of the Red Deer were somewhat 
mixed. What a happy hunting ground this must 
have been in the past, with its buffalo and wapiti; 
and what a wonderful relief to come down from 


the pass and feel the freedom of that broad val- - 


ley—a valley which was a constant delight, of 
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where he was lost to view. I would like to know 
what was done then.’ Now the squirrels had 
stopped their clatter. About twenty minutes later 
I caught the snake-like look of a weasel as he 
peered over the roots of a tree. I promptly put 
him to flight. 

A point of interest near this camping place 
is a lick about 150 yards long. It is close to the 
river bank and is both a wet and dry lick. There 
were fresh sheep and goat tracks all around, and 
the game trails indicate that visitors from across 
the river come to the Mecca as well as those on 
the side in which the lick is located. 

It is a day’s journey from this place over 
the summit into the Clearwater Valley, which 
is out of the park. There we were allowed to 
hunt. There are many old Indian trails along 
the Clearwater and we could see by the fresh 
unshod cayause tracks that the Stoneys from 
Morley had already taken the trail for the fall 
hunt. They take their families, dogs, etc., and 
stay as long as they like. These Indians are good 
hunters and can climb like a goat and that is 
partly due to their moccasin footwear, which is 
the only thing to wear, anyway. This was the 
first hunting trip I ever took upon which I did 
not wear either Indian-made moccasins or shoe 
packs. 

Of course, to travel over some of the loose and 
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sharp rock formations in moccasins is to “beard 
the lion in his den,” and so is it much the same 
to wend your weary way up a mountain with 
heavy shoes dragging at your feet. Mine, with 
Hungarian hobs in the heels and screw calks in 
the soles, weighed just 3% pounds. This seemed 
to be a perfect combination so far as slipping 
went. When the shoe went down it stayed put. 
The worst time I had was along the grassy side 
hills to keep from turning my ankles. But the 
mountains do not invite the intruder. They throw 
out a thousand obstacles to prevent his approach. 
It seems as though they occasionally lean over 
in an effort to push the climber off into space. 

We spent several days on the Clearwater, 
then again hit the Red Deer lower down at the 
ranch. 

Ike Brooks was in town as boss and bronco 
buster. He once won the championship of 
the Golden West riding bucking horses, has 
traveled with Wild West shows, and had a place 
in Reno when it was at its best. He has a boy 
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CAMP IN WINDY GAP. 


about seventeen and a girl of thirteen years, to 
whom I took a great shine, and we spent an 
afternoon together fishing below the falls, and 
they are pretty pretentious falls, too. On the 
way we caught grasshoppers for bait. As the 
falls dropped into a deep canyon, which could 
only be entered about 150 yards below. The 
stream did not fill the bottom, so then we went 
along up its side to where the spray from the 
falls struck us. The girl wore knickerbockers 
and seemed at home on the rocks and in the 
stream, which she waded across in places. We 
found the carcass of a deer, a young one, which 
evidently had been killed from a fall off the cliff. 
I noticed buffalo and sheep skulls as well as elk 
horns in this canyon. The grave of an Indian 
chief is nearby this place, on one of the high 
mountains, overlooking the place where he was 
killed, in a Buffalo hunt. 





After we had caught a string of trout the 
girl took them and ran all the way to the ranch 
to tell the news, a distance of over a mile. 


We took three weeks to this trip and four 
or five is necessary, since so much time is spent 
in the park, going out and returning. Perhaps 
it was due to our hurry that we did not see much 
game, and perhaps it is not there. Six blacktail 
deer, one goat, one coyote, and one mountain 
sheep about covers what we saw. I shot the 
sheep and the shot that stopped him cut open 
his belly as though done with a stroke of a knife. 
The result of the shot was remarkable, but I 
do not like to go into details. I used a Spring- 
field, made over, and the 150-grain service bul- 
let, but shot at no game except the bighorn. 


Against Repeal of Game Law 


EPRESENTATIVE organizations engaged 
in the protection of the wild life of the 
country have united, in a meeting just held 

in New York City, in an appeal to the people of 
California to resist the attempt that is being 
made, through the medium of the referendum, 
to repeal its recently enacted law forbidding the 
sale of game. Organizations signing the appeal 
are: 
The New York Zoological Society. 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 
New York Association for the Protection of 
Game. 

Camp Fire Club. 

Long Island Game Protective Association. 

American Game Protective Association. 

The meeting was held at the offices of the 
last named organization. In addition to the above 
named it may be mentioned that the Boone and 
Crockett Club has adopted a resolution of simi- 
lar import. 

The appeal attributes the agitation for the 
repeal of the California law principally to the 
market hunter and it characterizes that indi- 
vidual as one who “destroys but never produces.” 
Every movement to legalize the sale of game is 
declared to be “in the interest of and_ backed 
to a large extent by market hunters and game 
dealers; absolutely opposed to the best interests 
of the people as a whole and a death blow to the 
real conservation of game.” 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that the sports- 
men of the country would be repelled from, not 
attracted to the Panama-Pacific Exposition by 
letting down the bars so that “the State of Cali- 
fornia could be turned into a game shambles ‘for 
the benefit of’ those who visit the exposition.” 

The appeal closes with the expressed hope 
that “the people of California in particular and 
the American people as a whole will show such 
determined opposition to the agitation now on 
foot that it may quickly pass to the oblivion it 
so richly deserves.” 

Organizations signing the appeal also adopted 
a resolution requesting a conference with Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst at which in view of 
his frequently expressed interest in wild life con- 
servation and his wide influence in California 
affairs, he will be asked to lend his aid in keeping 
the no sale of game law on the statute books. 


Largest Fine on Record 


HE largest penalty for the violation of a 
- game law ever collected has just been paid 
by the Franco-American Poultry Company 
and August Silz, its president, of New York 
City, to the New York Conservation Commission. 
The amount is $20,000. Mr. Silz is the largest 
dealer in game in the United States and probably 
in the world, and he imports most of the game 
that comes into this country from Europe. 





The New York Commission is being con- 
gratulated on what sportsmen throughout the 
country consider an excellent piece of work. It 
is the general opinion among those interested in 
wild life conservation that this case will make 
more effective than ever the enforcement of the 
laws prohibiting the sale of game. 


The original information regarding this case 
was obtained by the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and important aid in working 
it up was furnished by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, the national league of the 
sportsmen of the United States. This is one of 
a large number of cases in which this association, 
through its special agents, has brought to earth 
violators of the game laws. 

Upon investigating the case, it was found 
that Silz, under the guise of conducting a farm 
for breeding wild ducks, was importing native 
wild ducks from Virginia contrary to the law. 
It was definitely shown that he was not legiti- 
mately engaged in the breeding of ducks, but 
was using his farm for a blind. Wild ducks 
which had been captured in nets were bought 
alive in Virginia in large quantities, and brought 
to the Silz farm at Goshen, N. Y., where they 
were immediately killed and put upon the market. 
In some instances, these birds had not been taken 
to the breeding farm at all. 

New York has to its credit also the largest 
previous fine ever collected for the violation of a 
game law, the amount being $14,000, secured as 
a penalty from dealers who stored game illegally 
in New York City in 1909. The working up of 
the present case requiréd the very best detective 
and legal talent and the Conservation Commission 
dserves congratulations on its wholly successful 
outcome. 


MAGNETIC SURVEY NEARLY FINISHED. 


Results of the Yacht Carnegie’s Three-Year 
Cruise Now at the Service of Mariners. 


WasHINcTON, Dec. 28.—When the non-mag- 
netic yacht Carnegie dropped anchor in New 
York Harbor on December 19, concluding a voy- 
age which covered more than three years, the 
great task undertaken by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington eight years ago, to make a com- 
plete magnetic survey of the globe, was two- 
thirds accomplished. Already virtually all of the 
data gathered in nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of voyaging is in the hands of 
hydrographers, and much of it now is in use by 
the shipmasters of the world. 

Professor L. A. Bauer, director of the de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism of the institu- 
tion and originator of the project for the survey, 
has prepared his report for 1913, which he made 
public today. It includes the data of the most 
recent voyage of the Carnegie and a chart show- 
ing the voyages of that vessel and her predecessor 
in the work, the Galileo. : 

Observations of compass readings were noted 
every two hundred miles or so, and in every part 
of the world the accuracy of the delicate instru- 
ments was tested by “swinging the ship” and 
passing her through the circle of the compass 
card to prove up the correctness of the readings. 

On the ship’s charts all inaccuracies of regu- 
lar navigation compass points have been noted, 
and the institution is now prepared to furnish 
to shipmasters true compass readings against 
which their own instruments may be checked 
and the error noted due to magnetic attraction 
aboard steel vessels. 

In his report Director Bauer lays stress on 
the fact that not a life has been lost nor a man 
seriously injured during the voyage of the Car- 

negie or the Galileo. 








T was the first of September in the prairie 
chicken country. 

Ring! R-i-n-g!! Ring! R-i-n-g! A short, 

a long, another short and long. The telephone 
jingled imperatively. 

Nate got up from the supper table and took 
down the receiver. He had a hunch who was 
.on the party line, and answered accordingly. 

“Hello, Pete,” Nate cried into the transmitter. 

“Hello, Nate,” came the response as Pete recog- 
nized the voice. “Are you ready to go in the 
morning?” 

“Sure,” Nate yelled, and then, giving Pete a 
jolly, he asked, “Did you saw off the choked 
end of your pump-gun so it'll scatter better? 
You know they are pretty tame this year, and 
if you’re close up you'll’ miss ’em with a full 
choke gun!” 

Pete laughed good naturedly. He was a good 
shot, and took all the kidding with plumes erect. 
We at table in the big kitchen-dining-room-of- 
all-work could hear him plainly as the sound 
snapped out of the receiver. Then Nate and 
Pete planned the festivities for the following 
day: whose team we would drive, where we 
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The Guardians of the Covies 


By AMOS BURHANS 


“Alright,” said Pete, “I’ll have Nils ready 
with the team and he'll meet-us at the lower 
corner of my oat stubbles. There’s been a little 
covey over there all summer near the hay-land 
where they hatched, and we'll see if them city 
fellers’ dogs can find ’em.” 

Nate tied the alarm, as usual, to the head of 
his bed. It seemed that we had no more than 
laid down on the mattresses than the infernal 
tattoo of that repeating clock began to serenade 
the dark hours of morning. We slept right over 
Nate’s room and plainly heard him choke the 
fifth encore of that buzzing and jangling time- 
piece. At the first volley Bert flopped out of 
bed and into his clothes. He snatched the covers 
off Rock; and I, rather than be disgraced, tumbled 
out, went down stairs and headed for the squeal- 
ing swine, that demanded food and drink at 
the first slam of the kitchen door. Two city 
men, and one first class American farmer “pailed” 
a dozen head of cows in a jiffy. Nate turned 
the horses into pasture and after a few odds 
and ends the chores were finished. Before we 
started for the house Mrs. Nate called “break- 
fast.” We gathered up the pails of milk and 
went toward the milk-house where the separator 





JOHN NAILED ANOTHER SINGLE BUT WE WERE TOO LATE. 


would get a big three-seat spring wagon, where 
we would start, when we should be in the field, 
and sundry items all relating to the hunt for 
the morrow. 

“Say, Pete,” shouted Nate, his Adam’s apple 
jerking up and down like a pile-driver, “Say, I 
heard Swan Nilson was going to order us off 
his stubbles if we went over that way this year. 
How about it?” 

The information had come from one of us 
three shooters who made Nate’s place our head- 
quarters. We had been indulging in the favorite 
pastime of the countryside: hanging on the tele- 
phone line listening to other peoples’ business. 
That one of our party was a Norwegian! And 
we were in the greatest of Norwegian settle- 
ments. 

“That’s a mistake, Nate,” assured Pete. “It’s 
Nils Swanson who said that, but we ain’t going 
within five miles of his place.” 

“Well,” said Nate finally, “we'll leave here 
before daylight and walk over.” 


stood yawning for the foamy milk, and pro- 
ceeded to complete this chore of but a few 
minutes. 

“The wolf-tail swept the paling East” and the 
morning star rode out, the last to leave the clear 
but inky heavens as we sat down to that break- 
fast of oatmeal, cream, coffee, bacon and yester- 
laid eggs. How Mrs. Nate contrived to bring 
forth such an appetizing club breakfast in so 
short a time only those who fitly dwell in kitchens 
can understand. We could not. And while 
we ate she was busy putting up a fourteen-quart- 
pail of lunch, for she said it would be a: sin 
to impose on Pete’s wife, bless her generous 
heart. 

Then the phone clingled and we learned that 
George, a friend of former years, had found 
we were in the country and was driving break- 
neck to catch us before we left the farm. He 
had five and a half miles to come, and had left 
just twenty minutes before his mother tele 
phoned. 
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“When he gets here, tell him to meet us in 
Pete’s stubble,” Nate said to Mrs. Nate. “We'll 
be at the lower end of it.” 

And gathering up our shooting coats, assort- 
ing a box or two of shells in our empty ammu- 
nition pockets, giving the boots a final tug at 
their laces, we made ready to be on the way. 
It was just. getting light. We went out on the 
porch and George came up the path! We stared 
at him in amazement. It had been just thirty- 
one minutes since he started, and he had arrived 
and unhitched. 

“I pity that cayuse,” said Rock. 

“There'll be horses in the country when I’m 
dead,” replied George. 

Into a patch of dewy corn back of the house 
we went, for it was by this route that we were 
to meet Pete. 


“The covey has been roosting in that corner 
of the field next the corn,” Pete pointingly con- 
veyed after we had shaken hands all ’round and 
exchanged greetings. “We better spread out in 
a line and work up that way. There might be 
a single chicken or two lying about the field.” 

It was fair daylight now. Eighty acres of 
oat stubble lay before us, a half-mile long, and 
a quarter mile wide. By all the theories of 
chicken hunting the birds should be in the wheat 
instead of oat stubble. Down the field we start- 
ed, and cast the dogs off ahead. Here and there 
they came upon cold trails where birds had been 
feeding the day before, and their tails whipped 
the air in circular fashion. 

We were within a hundred and fifty yards of 
the corn when the setter lifted his head into 
the bit of a breeze, and his lips and nostrils 
quivered. But before he had time to make a 
point, the covey went into the air a hundred 
yards ahead, and sailed over the corn into which 
they droppped near its far end. One charge of 
sixes chilled was sent after a lone straggler, but 
rattled off his sides like rifle-bullets off the 
armor of a man o’war. And at the shot the 
pointer bolted, breaking his stand without reckon- 
ing on the spike collar that encircled his neck, 
and the sixty feet of braided cotton cord attached 
thereto. Bert gave the line a severe tug at the 
psychological moment, and Mr. Pointer turned 
a back sommerset in the air and dropped to the 
ground, whining. 7 

“That was a dandy trick,” Pete called to Bert. 
“Once I had a setter,” Pete continued, “and 
every time he broke shot or wing, I did that 
very same flip-flopping trick for him. I thought 
I had him broken. Then when I turned him 
loose to see what he would do, he pointed a 
covey and held staunch as a first mortgage on 
a quarter section. I fired when the birds rose, 
and the dog turned a back sommerset of his 
own accord and chased the birds three miles.” 
Pete winked at me. He was a shrewd Norwegian 
and a great josher. 

It was of no use to try to get the covey up 
again once they were ensconced in the corn and 
the grass that covered the corn ground. It would 
be a game of hide and seek for the rest of the 
day with all the odds in favor of the birds. The 
rig came up and we clambered in, Nils clucking 
the bays into a trot as. we settled for the ride 
of four miles across the low divide and into 
the valley along Quail Creek. 

The best of the settled chicken country these 
days lies along the watered valleys of the Dakotasé 
Minnesota, Kansas, Eastern Montana and West- 
ern Wisconsin. One stretch of it is not dis- 
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similar from the rest. Finding grain and 
forage and winter shelter about the shocks 
of corn, stacks of hay and piles of threshed 
straw, the birds have returned in winter and loi- 
tered in the settled country, raising broods which 
were loath to leave their nesting and rearing 
grounds. This condition was bound to come. 
Though years ago, we predicted the destruction 
of the prairie chicken as it flew before the break- 
ing plow, we could not foresee, at least the major 
portion of us could not, that in time the birds 
would wing their way back over the border 
farms. The growing crops afford excellent pro- 
tection to the newly hatched broods. Thousands 
and thousands of acres of the corn that is shuck- 
ed in the field gives cover to the birds that once 
hid in the tall grasses of the watered flats or 
meadows. And being hatched amid these con- 
genial surroundings the birds love to stick to 
In the 
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those at home. Very few farms were posted. 
Pete assured us some good shooting. I doubt- 
ed, for the first day of the season had always 
been my Jonah day, and a party of more than 
three, a blight on good sport. We were eight! 
“But then those who granted us their convey- 
ances and hospitality, and knowledge of the 
country and the birds, were the guardians of the 
flocks and covies about, and none had better 
right to them than they. On the narrow they 
would all be at work in the fields again and 
we would have the run of the country for a 
few days. Every one was generous, and kind- 
heartedly wanted to put us on the trail of birds 
they had either just seen, or had seen the night 
before. Fun, some shocting, hilarity and a lunch 
such as those splendid farm-wives know how 
to piovide would be enough to make he day 
enjoyable, anyway. Incidentally, we shooters 
from town were going to get the lay of the 
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spring they retire to the rougher grounds, of 
which there are plenty, where they do their 
drumming and fighting for mates and finally 
pair, to return to the level spacious fields or 
hay-lands again for nesting. 

Many birds are still in the raw lands. But 
when winter comes and the wild berries of the 
sandy lands give out, they unfold their wings 
like the cackling grouse and come to the land 
of plenty. A great many of them stay and 
mate and rear their young, which the grouse 
do not. 

A heavy morning dew provides water for the 
covies for a day. If the weather is hot and the 
winds are high, they sail to the clear creeks of 
the valleys, creeks that wind in and out among 
the sparse willows and plum-thickets and swale- 
grass, and can almost invariably be depended on 
by man and beast. It is along these creeks that 
the hay-lands lie, and haying-time following 
harvest, the birds have the stubble for resort 
when driven from their grassy retreats. With 
Proper care, conservative shooting, and the elimi- 
nation of the man who kills to be killing, the 
chickens have increased, and should still in- 
crease. The waste of the fields will support 


ten to a hundred times their number. 

On the way through this kind of country to 
the valley, we passed other rigs and cars all 
bound for covers and fields that the drivers 
thought were more fertile with chickens than 


land and plan our forays into some sections we 
had not before visited. 

Crossing the watershed between the valley we 
were leaving, and the one we entered, a great 
stretch of fine farming country was presented 
to us. On either side of Quail Creek were 
broad fields of stubble and corn and hay-land. 
The further slopes of the valley gently ascended 
to rough hills that Pete called “drumming hills.” 
Without doubt they reminded me of the ap- 
proaches to the great sandhills in western Ne- 
iraska, once the famous breeding ground of the 
pinnated grouse or prairie chicken, and the home 
of the slaughtering market-hunter. Compared 
to the tilled lands in the valley these hills were 
too rough to be farmed, and remained for the 
chickens to claim them, or to give a nibble of 
sustenance to some stray cow or steer. 

Three of us volunteered to leave the wagon 
before we reached the creek, and begin the 
march up the valley. Taking a last pull at the 
watering, and making sure we understood where 
the carry-all was to meet us, off we set. Nate 
and George carried guns, while I handled a 
headstrong dog that required the attention of 
one man until he “shot his wad,” by running 
himself down in the heat. 

The day was growing uncomfortably warm. 
Over the corn the heat quivered and rose shim- 
mering into the air. Though the breeze had 
freshened, it failed to cool us any. And care- 
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fully covering the stubble, grass land, pastures, 


we failed to locate a bird. The dog became 
disheartened and dropped to heel. He was soft 
and George joked us about him, comparing his 
chicken-finding usefulness to that of his collie 
at home. Beyond the creek we could see the 
others scouring the fields. 

“Every bird is in the corn to-day,” Nate cried 
over to me, as he strode along the high grass 
of a drainage ditch that carried off a surplusage 
of wetness to the creek. 


But as I was about to open my mouth in agree 
ment with him, three birds rose immediately in 
front of him, and he missed two, giving the 
third a heavy charge of shot that dropped her 
almost in front of one of the other party across 
the creek. She flew a good quarter mile! Then 
while we stood gaping, another pair of birds 
jumped to wing just across the ditch within 
nice range. Nate’s gun was empty, so the birds 
sailed off to a large pasture on the left of us, 
one going down among grass and thistles, and 
the other dropping ’mongst golden rod on the 
side hill. 

We followed them, but could not get up the 
one that dropped on the slope. Either it had 
run across the crest of the hill into the swale 
grass on the further side, or it laid close in the 
golden rod fearing to get up. We gave it up as 
the dog was unable to locate even the least bit 
of ascent. Then into the thistle-patch we pushed, 
quietly, shoving the dog ahead. Nate had given 
me the gun, so chagrined was he at his perform- 
ance when the little covey first got up. Beyond 
the thistles in a coolish clump of grass the dog 
swung, and came to point. Before he stiffened 
a bird sailed into the hot air. It was in beauti- 
ful range, and had I missed, I would have been 
ready to have gone home and given up the balance 
of the trip. A second bird boomed into the air 
out of range. Across the valley it sped, and as 
our shooting had claimed the attention of those 
beyond the creek, they saw the coming bird and 
marked it down in the stubble easily. Pete tried 
to “play Indian” on it and yet hazarded a shot 
as the bird rose out of range. Toward us it 
came, almost following the first line it had made 
and we expected it to set its wings and scuttle 
into the grass. But as it neared, it began flying 
higher and higher, stretched its neck, and with 
a squawk fell to earth for it had been mortally 
wounded. Pete had vindicated himself! 

The wagon hove into sight in a stubble field 
about a mile from us, and we made for it. Nils 
always had a jug of fresh water no matter where 
we found him. That is part of a good driver’s 
business, and he knew where to meet us when 
we were “petered out” with fatigue. Somehow 
he always hit it. 

“Throw the dog in, boys,’ commanded Pete, 
“and we'll go up in the shade of the cotton- 
woods by the little schoolhouse, and have lunch.” 

We tossed five birds in the wagon bed in the 
shade of the seats and climbed in, shoving John, 
wilted and sapless, under the rear seat where 
the lid of an ammunition box held a copious 
drink of cool water. 

“If this isn’t Dog Heaven on a hot day,” John’s 
eyes asked, “what is?” 

And lolling there in the cool shade the lunch 
boxes and pails were opened and we drew cuts 
to see who should have the extra piece of apple 
pie. I snapped a picture, just as Bert reached 
into the commissary for his second handfull of 
Mrs. Nates peanut-drop cookies. We jollied 
Hermann about his little Bedegada, teased George 
about Inga, and kidded Nils about a blue-eyed 
lass named Natalia as we ate. 

“Well, what’s next?” Nate asked Pete, ironi- 
cally. “You’ve helped us kill al Ithe chickens in 
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the township and I suppose you’ve got a duck 
massacre all laid out for us. Huh?” 

“Yessir,” fired Pete. “I’ve been waiting for 
you fellers to come so’s we could kill a big bag 
of ducks. The ponds are just a couple of miles 
off.” And he started hitching up, while we gave 
the crumbs to John who was so fagged he 
wouldn’t walk over from his cool spot under the 
wagon to get them for himself. 

On the way to the ponds we saw a few bunches 
of ducks swinging from one pot-hole to another, 
and rightly decided that the stands on the passes 
were all taken. Driving over the hill we could 
distinguish tawny caps and duck-coats lying about 
the tall grass, so we stopped in the grove of 
box-elders on the hill and debated. Bert dis- 
covered a covey of something near a hundred 
shitepokes in the tops of the trees at the oppo- 
site end of the grove, and declared he was going 
to have some shooting anyhow. 

Pete was for it, though the rest of us were 





grain. But we had had a great day of it. The 
watchers of the covies, those men who lifted the 
sickle-bar when it threatened a nest, who raised 
their plows to avoid disturbing a young brood, 


who watched their dogs and killed the foxes and , 


coyotes, who frowned down the “sooner” from 
the villages—those hearties of the prairies had 
enjoyed their limited sport. Well they knew 
that cool weather would bring the birds out into 
the stubbles where they would lie to the dog, or 
sit until kicked from under foot. When’ they 
had plowed a half or two-thirds of the stubble- 
lands, and cut their hay, shocked half their corn, 
and started threshing the great stacks of bundled 
grain that awaited—then they knew it would be 
easier to get a “mess of chickens,” and twice or 
thrice during the fall they would go out again. 
They shoot for the meat, the change of diet, the 
fun of the pursuit, for the sport, if you will 
have it that way. And they welcome the man 
from anywhere who is courteous and considerate 


content to sit in the shade and watch for any-of the birds, and who wants to work his dog and 
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thing that might resemble a bunch of ducks 
coming in. 

“You play dog, Bert,” suggested Pete as they 
left the wagon, “and remember that if you flush 
a shitepoke I’m going to jerk a sommerset out 
of you. When I say ‘Point’ you point, no matter 
whether you see a shitepoke or not.” 

They were hardly out of sight before their 
fusillade began and the air became full of squawk- 
ing members of the heron species, circling and 
standing up into the wind. And I might add 
that they were liberally damned by those watchers 
of the ponds, though we did not hear it. It was 
in the air! 

Homeward we turned during midafternoon. 
We passed rigs and rigs of jolly hunters, all 
farmers who owned land and plows in that 
section, celebrating the opening of the season. 
Good bags were scarce. 

“What you got?” 

‘This was the uniform query as we passed other 
parties. And the reply was the same. 

“Too hot. Birds in the corn.” All of which 
was the sum total of the situation. 

Prairie chickens will not leave the corn during 


a scorching day. Early in the morning they will - 


wing to the creeks for a drink, and then run 
through the stubbles or fly back to the corn 
and possibly tarry for a few moments by the 
way chasing hoppers and filling crops on waste 





leave enough for seed and to spare. Prairie 
chickens will increase under the hands and eyes 
of these great hearted men, these guardians of 
the covies. 

In late afternoon we arrived at Pete’s and 
struck out for home, taking a circuitous route 
through a bit of stubble along the ripening corn. 
In the center of the field we saw a woman, gun 
in arm, carefully quartering a portion of the 
field. When she saw us, she halted and motioned 
us to come up to her from behind. It was Mrs. 
Nate who, tired of staying the day out at home, 
had put the cat out, and started on a little scout 
for a possible bird. 

“Just as I came through the corn a pair of birds 
raised into the air and dropped over here some- 
where. Cast the dog off ahead.” Mrs. Nate 
is something of a hunter herself and knows all 
the terms, enjoys the recounting of the day’s 
doings as well as the next one, as if she were 
there and had a hand in it. 

Off the chain, John a bit refreshed, quartered 
across the dry stubble and located a single. He 
was dead tired, but found the bird, and made 
his point while we came up behind, ready for the 
bird to get up. When it rose Mrs. Nate promptly 
dropped it with the second barrel, though it was 
her first shot of the season. . 

John swung’ out again, and nailed another 
single about two hundred yards ahead of us, 








but we were too late, and the bird too wild to 
hold in the stubble, and we lost it. Anyhow we 
were glad enough to get back to Mrs. Nate’s 
spread and laden table, and annoint the inner 
man, while we all regaled her with the tale of 
her spouse, and the birds he so neatly missed 
along the drainage ditch. Such viands make the 
poorest day’s hunt a pleasure and a blessing. 


The Nightingale’s Song 
By W. K. PUTNEY 

The song of the nightingale has always been 
considered the hardest of bird songs to be inter- 
preted. The praises of the bird have been sung 
by many a person, no less personages than 
Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Longfellow, Gil Vincente, Coleridge, 
Drummond, and Christina G. Rosetti, having 
lauded this famous bird, but as far as actual in- 
terpretations of the beautiful singer’s song, 
nobody has ever struck the right chord and few 
indeed are they who have attempted to do so. It 
has been put to notes and the notes do come 
within bounds of reasonable interpretation, but 
as to words, nobody has considered himself capa- 
ble of portraying the beauty and passion of the 
song. In a paper dated 1871, I find the following 
syllable interpretation by a Geneva musician 
named Bechstein; it is thrilling and yet does it 
express what the notes really should? 
“*Z.n-%0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-Z0-z0-20-zirrhdding 

Hez-ez-eZ-ez-ez-ez-ez-ez-ez cowar ho dze hoi 
Hai-gai - gai - gai-gai - gai-gai - gai-gai-gai guai-a-gai 
coricor dzio dzio pi.” 

Perhaps this was the idea of Bechstein; cer- 
tainly any bird that could go through with those 
syllables should be well trained! But to my mind 
the song of the nightingale cannot be properly 
interpreted; it is the ideal of bird music, and one 
cannot ever reach the ideal; in describing the 
songs of other birds, what author is not satisfied 
if he can simply state that her song has the touch- 
ing notes of the nightingale? I think that we 
can be well satisfied with the notes as given by 
authors or musicians of prominence, such as the 
interpretation of Athanasius Kircher, in “Musur- 
gia Universalis,” and reproduced by F. Schuyler 
Mathews in his book “Field Book of Wild Birds 
and Their Music.” 


NOTES OF A CASUAL READER. 

The introduction of the American gray squir- 
rel to English parks is bringing many complaints 
of its mischievous propensities. It is said to kill 
or drive away the British squirrels in an amazing- 
ly short time; and it is feared that when it 
spreads to the wilder lands the native species of 
squirrel will be exterminated. This fable teaches 
that it is dangerous to implant animals where 
Nature didn’t place them. 


In parts of the Mississippi Valley the crayfish 
is such a nuisance to farmers, especially when 
mowing, that the Department of Agriculture is 
trying to abate it. There are districts where the 
black prairie soil has an average of 10,000 cray- 
fish holes to the acre. The old method of catch- 
ing the creatures by hand, at night, costs from 
$6 to $10 an acre, but the Biological Survey’s men 
poison them at a quarter of that expense. 


A new species of whalebone-whale has been 
discovered in the South Atlantic. Instead of 
feeding on minute crustaceans, as does its huge 
relative, the rorqual, it subsists on small school- 
ing fishes, as young herring, mackerel, and the 
like; and the frayed ends of its baleen are not 
curled into a woolly fringe, as in the rorqual, 
which needs such a fringe to hold its almost 
invisible fare, but are straight and comblike. The 
new rorqual is nearly as large, and commercially 
as valuable, as the more familiar whale of those 
waters. BINOCULAR. 
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O longer is energy alone to be considered 
as the measure of destructiveness of a 
game bullet. Energy obtained from a 

heavy bullet moving at comparatively low speed, 

is not so destructive to tissues, not so shocking 
in this effect as the same energy obtained from 

a light bullet, at high speed. If this is not so, 

then how explain the immense knock out power 

of the little .22 Hipower, when it developed at 

the muzzle but 1200 ft. lbs. energy, and at 200 

yards hardly out-energied some of the so-called 

rook rifles. 

The little cartridge, using a 70 grain bullet 
with a muzzle energy of 2800 ft. seconds proved 
0 often for argument, that on beasts of deer 
ize it was more effective than the American 
irtridges of the 2,000 ft. seconds class, having 
n energy of 1600 lbs., and using a bullet of 170 
rains weight. The tiny 70 grains missile knock- 
| out even Kadiak bear, moose and elk, and 
iiled on these heavy boned animals only when 
encountered a large bone, such as that of the 
houlder. On paunch shots, where only soft 
tissue was encountered it proved especially 
deadly, developing practically an explosive effect. 

\nalyzed, the tiny bullet—and others of similar 
ballistics and construction—acts like an armor 
piercing shell. It penetrates for a few inches, 
then suddenly breaks to small bits. The writer, 
in cutting up several dozen animals killed with 
the .280 copper tube, and the .22 Hipower, failed 
to find a single portion of bullet weighing more 
than thirty grains. This fragment was taken 
from a bear shot with the .280 at a range of 
more than 400 yards. In the case of the .22 Hi- 
power, no piece large enough to be mentioned 
was ever discovered, although never did the bullet 
leave the body. The wound channel was always 
flecked up with bits of copper jacket, and lead 
core, but the word “bits,” is used advisedly. 

The energy obtained in this fashion is an en- 
tirely different thing from the energy obtained 
from a heavy, low velocity bullet that merely 
mushrooms in half hearted fashion and stops 
by the elasticity of the hide on the further side 
of the beast. The effect produced by a bullet of 
adequate weight, such as the .280 copper tube, 
can be best compared to that of some high ex- 
plosive, fired within the animal. The course 
of the bullet bears no relation to the size of 
the missile before striking. In the case of the 
copper tube the writer several times pushed his 
entire hand and arm into the round channel. 

The writer has several times seen beasts run 
for a long distance, or escape entirely, when shot 
through and through with. missiles of the .303 
type, moving at 2,000 ft. seconds muzzle velocity. 
The velocity with which they’ strike is insufficient 
to cause them to break to bits, as they would at 
higher velocity. 

Also it seems to be demonstrated that bullets 
of the blunt nose type, with adequate metal at 
the head, and no approach to the spitzer shape, 
do not break up so readily as bullets with sharp 
noses, the lead in each case being exposed in 
the same degree from the jackets. The .280 
copper tube may be regarded as being in a dif- 
ferent class, the collapse of the air filled soft 
tube running into the body of the bullet com- 
pelling the entire head to give way, and the 
high speed of the bullet doing the rest. 

It is far easier to produce instances where 
bullets of great weight, .450 Cordite and .470 
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The Game Bullet of the Future 


By EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 





missiles, have failed to stop beasts of ordinary 
size, than it is to produce examples of modern 
high velocity spitzer bullets failing in their work. 
In the latter classification the writer does not 
include the .303 nor any other of the older 2,000 
ft. secs. cartridges. 

Mr. Stewart Edward White tells us in his 
African book of seeing a waterbuck hit repeatedly 
with bullets from .465 and .s500 bore Cordite 
rifles, before it fell. Lion hunters of interna- 
tional reputation tell of repeated instances where 
lions were hit squarely with bullets from the 
heavy double express rifles without being stop- 
ped. Against this we have Mr. White’s assur- 
ance that out of 191 beasts hit with his Spring- 
field, he bagged 185, three of the missing ones 
being jackals that crept down holes. At that, 
his rifle is an arm with but 2700 ft. seconds and, 
firing in his case, full jacketed, sharp point, 165 
grain bullets. Although they turned on impact, 
producing slashing wounds, they are of course 
less efficient than the same missile with some 
means of causing it to break up. 

Persuaded by the success of its .22 Hipower, 
the makers of this rifle are now producing a 
.25 caliber, using bullet of 87 grains weight, and 
having a muzzle velocity of 3,000 ft. secs. The 
energy is of course 1730 ft. lbs., or an increase 
of nearly fifty per cent. over the .22 Hipower. 
Without a doubt it will prove entirely efficient 
for any American game at ranges within 200 
yards, and for most of it at considerably longer 
distances. 

Two American makers of ammunition are now 
turning out collapsible bullets for the new 
Springfield rifle, and sporting rifles adapted to 
this cartridge. They are loaded with same charge 
as the service cartridge and use bullets of the 
same weight. 


In one case the bullet is merely a sharp 
point with the lead exposed for a quarter inch. 
In the other, the soft point is covered by a cap 
of soft copper, tinned, that extends slightly over 
the main jacket at the junction of the two. 
Trial does not seem to show the prompt break 
up that is so desirable and so fatal with high 
velocity missiles. 

It is a ballistic fact that energy can be ob- 
tained from a light bullet at high speed, without 
the necessary weight of weapon, and heavy re- 
coil entailed in using heavier bullets devoloping 
the same energy. If at the same time this 
lighter bullet proves actually more deadly, then 
it is time to make the change to the light weight. 
In the case of pachyderms, bullets of certain 
weight are necessary to guard against lack of 
penetration. In such cases the limit to the weight 
of the rifle, and the amount of recoil the shooter 
can endure, limit the velocity at which said heavy 
bullets can be driven. 

This limitation is not present when soft 
skinned but dangerous game is the quarry. 
Shooting tigers, lions and leopards, with ounce 
bullets is quite uncalled for, with the ease in 
which their hide is penetrated. Much less energy 
applied in the form of a light bullet at very high 
speed would most assuredly prove a more deadly 
combination. 

Experienced hunters, remembering the lack 
of effect of bullets of the .303 class, are prone 
to fighting shy of even lighter. bullets at still 
higher speed. It is not possible, however, to 






reason from one to the other. At velocities from 
2700 to 3100 ft. seconds spitzer bullets with proper 
construction break up so terribly that the effect is 
explosive, and on soft skinned game, however 
dangerous, rifles with such ballistics would un- 
questionably prove more certain. The size of the 
bullet in diameter, and the weight thereof, are 
not at all the criterions of killing effect, save 
when the velocities are equal in the case of all 
the cartridges compared. 


When the hunter remembers that he can 
‘sliver an energy of 2,500 lbs. at a distance of 
200 yards without enduring excessive recoil or 
using a rifle of great weight, and that the bullet 
will break up into small bits within the beast, 
he will question the wisdom of using a rifle of 
the old heavy bullet, large bore type. 


The astonishing effects of the smallest rifle 
ever popularly used for game shooting, and the 
corroborative work of the .280, prove beyond all 
peradventure the efficacy of small spitzer, col- 
lapsible bullets at very high speed. 


The question now comes, would not lions and 
similar game be stopped more promptly with 
weapons designed along more modern lines than 
those commonly used? 

The .333 may be considered as a compromise 
between the heavy express rifle, and the modern 
high velocity, small bore arm. At that it is the 
writer's opinion that the same cartridge with 
200 grain bullet, driven at 3,000 ft. secs. would 
be fully as efficient at any range, and immensely 
more certain at short distances. 

No beast on earth, short of the pachyderms, 
could survive the shock of a 200 grain bullet 
blowing to bits as do the .22 Hipower and the 
.280. It requires but a single glance at the wounds 
produced by the two latter weapons to convince 
one of this. 

The whole secret seems to be _ sufficient 
velocity to cause complete break up of the bullet 
promptly upon impact. The terrific speed of 
the missile and the laceration caused by its flying 
portions knock out the beast as surely as would 
a cannon ball. 


Shackleton to try Again 


Str Ernest SHACKLETON will make another 
attempt to reach the South Pole, next year. Ac- 
cording to advices recently received, arrange- 
ments which provide for the fitting out of the 
expedition have already been completed, and the 
start will be made from South America. The 
following communication regarding the undertak- 
ing was received from Sir Ernest Shackleton: 

“It has been an open secret for some time 
past that I am desirous of leading another ex- 
pedition to south polar regions. I am glad now 
to be able to state that through the generosity 
of a friend I can announce that the expedition 
will start next year with the object of crossing 
the south polar continent from sea to-sea. 

“I have taken the liberty of calling the ex- | 
pedition the ‘Imperial Transantarctic Expedition,” 
because I feel not only that the people of these 
islands, but our kinsmen in all lands under the 
Union Jack, will be willing to assist toward carry- 
ing out the full program of the exploration 
to which my comrades and myself are pledged.” 
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Relations of State and Federal Authorities Under Migratory Bird Law. 


HE enforcement of the act approved March 
4, 1913, providing for the protection of 
migratory birds presents many new and 
difficult questions. The law not only imposes 
new duties on the Department of Agriculture but 
introduces a new principle in game protection 
and new problems in connection with practical 
warden service. No state or government has 
hitherto been called upon to provide regulations 
for the protection of game so far reaching and 
at the same time affecting so many different 
interests. 
Iilustration of the Problem of Migratory Bird 
Protection 
The problem of protecting migratory birds 
is primarily a practical one rather than a legal 
one. Briefly stated, it is a method of providing 
some system under which birds which travel from 
one part of the country to another may be given 
adequate protection during the nesting season, 
reasonable protection during winter and reason- 
ably safe passage between their summer and 
winter grounds. In some respects it is much 
like a traffic problem of a great railroad in which 
the safety of the traveling public is provided 
for at destination and en route. This result is 
accomplished by operating trains on parallel 
tracks, local or suburban traffic being handled 
on one set of tracks and through traffic on an- 
other. Trains are constantly run in the same 
and in opposite directions, but without accident 
so long as the system works smoothly and no 
attempt is made to attain extraordinary speed or 
to cross over from one track to another. In 
the problem under consideration the local traffic 
may be represented by the resident birds pro- 
tected by state laws enforced by state authori- 
ties, and the through traffic by the interstate 
migrants protected under Federal law and Federal 
authority. Both authorities are engaged in the 
same general work of insuring the safety of 
the birds resident and migratory, and there is 
no apparent reason why they should not work 
together as smoothly as two parts of a great 
transportation system. 


Some Misapprehensions Regarding the New 
Law. - 

People interested in protection of migratory 
birds may be divided into two classes: (1) 
Those who pin their faith entirely on the Federal 
law and with the calm assumption that this super- 
sedes all existing state laws, conclude that the 
problem of migratory bird protection has been 
solved; (2) Those who see only conflict in the 
Federal and state regulations and without con- 
sidering whether the difference can be harmonized 
conclude that the law is unconstitutional and the 
situation well nigh hopeless. The Federal law 
can more properly be described as supplementing 
than superseding state laws, and if properly ad- 
justed, can be made to fit and work harmoniously 
with existing conditions. The enthusiastic game 
protector would override local regulations and 
insist on rigid and uniform enforcement of the 
letter of the Federal law. The more cautious 
individual, interested rather in the legal than 
the practical questions, would, first of all, de- 
termine the constitutionality of the statute before 
attempting to put it into general operation. The 
question of constitutionality will be determined 
in due time by the courts. It is not necessary 
at this time to enter into an argument on this 
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question, but attention may be called to a few 
points which seem to be generally overlooked. 

It is easy to dismiss the matter with the 
simple declaration “The law is unconstitutional,” 
but this immediately raises the question, “What 
law or what provision of law?” The migratory 
bird law was not enacted as a separate act, it has 
no statutory title, but forms four paragraphs 
of an act providing appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1914. Clearly the 
entire appropriation act is not unconstitutional 
and the criticism must be directed against these 
four paragraphs relating to migratory birds 
which contain several different propositions. 

(1) A declaration that migratory birds shall 
be under the protection of the United States; (2) 
An authorization for the Department of Agri- 
culture to prepare regulations; (3) A penalty for 
violation of these regulations; and (4) An ap- 
propriation for carrying out the law. No one 
can successfully prove that it is unconstitutional 
for the Department of Agriculture to make regu- 
lations, or for Congress to make appropriations 
for such work. Differences of opinion may arise 
as to whether or not a declaration that migratory 
birds are under the protection of the Federal 
Government is unconstitutional, depending on 
whether this is interpreted as merely a declara- 
tion, or an invasion of a field hitherto occupied 
by the States. The main difference of opinion 
is whether or not the penalty for violation of 
these regulations can be enforced in a Federal 
court. Evidently then the question turns on the 
declaration in the first paragraph and the man- 
ner of enforcement. This is a very different 
proposition from declaring the entire law un- 
constitutional. To some it may seem a differ- 
ence without a distinction, but such is not the 
case. The mere fact that the department has 
made regulations more or less suited to con- 
ditions in different parts of the country, will go 
a long way toward bringing order out of chaos. 
Whether the courts will determine ultimately 
that these regulations can or can not be enforced 
in the Federal courts will make comparatively 
little difference provided in the meantime the 
state laws can be brought into harmony with these 
regulations, for the problem then becomes merely 
one of method in applying the machinery of 
enforcement. 

Geer v. Connecticut. 

It is often urged that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Geer v. Connecticut 
acts as an effective bar to any Federal legislation 
on migratory birds inasmuch as the court then 
held that game was entirely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state. Those who hold this view 
apparently read something into the decision of 
the Supreme Court that is not there. The ques- 
tion presented to the court was simply the dis- 
tinction between individual and state property 
rights in game, whether game having been re- 
duced to possession was the absolute property of 
the individual who had killed it, or whether 
state laws regulating its use could be enforced. 
No question of the distinction between state and 
Federal authority was presented to the court and 
no decision on this point was rendered. 


Game Protection on National Reservations. 
As a rule, Federal laws, especially game 
laws, are much less explicit and incomplete than 
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State laws, but much may be accomplished un- 
der imperfect statutes and under conditions which 
at first sight appear almost hopeless. The Federal 
Government is now effectually protecting game 
under conditions that from a legal standpoint may 
seem utterly chaotic and impossible. Some of 
the National Parks have special and effective 
acts of Congress protecting game. Others have 
no such statutes and must have recourse to in- 
direct means to prevent destruction of some of 
their most attractive features. Still others are 
not only without special statutes but the state 
has ceded its jurisdiction over the Park, and 
Congress has not yet accepted the cession so that 
neither state or Federal laws can operate in the 
usual manner. On the National Forests no Fed- 
eral game laws are in force and all reliance for 
protection of game must be based on state laws. 
But on all these reservations, both national parks 
and national forests (and the latter in the West 
comprise most of the best game districts in the 
various states) the game is actually and effec- 
tively protected. 


Differences Between the Regulations and the 
State Law. 


It has been said that there are “many serious 
divergencies” between the Federal regulations and 
the Conservation Law of New York. As the 
Federal law applies only to close seasons the di- 
vergence must be in the matter of seasons only, 
and may be briefly stated as follows: 


Three cases in which the open seasons are 
apparently lengthened under the Federal law a 
few days beyond the limits fixed by the state 
law: 

(a) Waterfowl on Long Island, 5 days, Janu- 
ary II-I5. 

(b) Rails, coots, and gallinules, 31 days dur- 
ing the month of December. 

(c) Woodcock, 15 days in the latter part 
of November. . 

Three cases in which the open seasons are 
shortened under the Federal law: 

(a) Waterfowl (except on Long Island), 
26 days, December 16-January 10. 

(b) Black-bellied and golden plover, jack- 
snipe and yellowlegs during the first two weeks 
in August. 

(c) Suspension for 5 years of the open sea- 
son for curlew and all small shorebirds. 

The first three cases are of little practical 
importance. The five days’ duck shooting in mid- 
winter amounts to very little except on Long 
Island; the presence of a rail, coot or gallinule 
anywhere in New York in the month of De- 
cember is such a rarity as to be worthy of record, 
and the number of woodcock found in the state 
during the latter part of November is negligible. 
In other words, nature has practically closed the 
season for rails, coots, gallinules and woodcock 
long before the date under the regulations. Each 
of these points was carefully considered by the 
committee which prepared the regulations and 
it was decided that they were of so little im- 
portance that it was not worth while to make an 
exception in any of these cases. There is, how- 
ever, not the slightest objection to having the 
state enforce the provisions of its law to the 
letter on these birds and such action may result 
in very slight additional protection. Reference 
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to the. tables published by the Department of 
Agriculture in the summary of the game laws 
shows that this course is not only approved but 
recommended, and the closing dates for each 
of the birds stated in the tables are those fixed 
by the state law. 


The three cases in which the seasons are 
shortened are the only important discrepancies 
between the Federal and the Conservation law. 
These differences amount to shortening the duck 
season except on Long Island, cutting the shore- 
bird season in two to allow the first flight to 
pass by, and removal of the smaller shorebirds 
from the game list for five years. It is true that 
there is quite a body of sportsmen who enjoy 
shooting sand-pipers, but the number is probably 
not so large as the number of hunters who would 
shoot robins if given an opportunity, and there 
is no valid reason why, under present conditions, 
either group of birds should be considered game. 


Co-operation. 

The question is often asked “How can a 
state officer enforce a Federal law?” No state 
officer has yet been asked to act outside his 
district, to exceed his jurisdiction, or to make 
any arrest or seizure which he is not duly au- 
thorized to make. He is simply asked to give 
special attention to the protection of migratory 
birds, to make an arrest promptly in every such 
case which is a violation of the state law, and 
to report any violation of the regulations which 
he does_not feel authorized to enforce, and to 
ask for specific instructions. It will be the duty 
duty of the department to devise ways and means 
to meet the cases in which the state deputies are 
not authorized to act. 


It is folly to suppose that the Federal law 
contemplates supplanting the work ‘of the state 
Game Protectors with a Federal Warden Service. 
The great Empire State with its splendid force 
of game protectors, the largest in the country, 
working under an organization almost military in 
effectiveness, and its expenditure of more than 
$soo0 for every $1 at present available under the 
Federal appropriation, stands in the front rank 
in warden work and is in a position to accomp- 
lish results more effectively than any other agency 
within the boundaries of the state. It is not to 
be expected that the Federal law will add any- 
thing to the protection of most of the birds 
which occur in New York, or that, under present 
circumstances, Federal wardens can add very 
much to the actual patrol work. The Federal 
Government can, however, bring to its aid other 
agencies and other laws which will effectually 
supplement the efforts of the Conservation Com- 
mission. The very fact that the General Gov- 
ernment is interested in this field serves to ex- 
cite public interest to direct public attention to 
migratory bird protection, and to bring to light 
many violations of a phase of the law hitherto 
considered comparatively unimportant, and in 
which comparatively few convictions have been 
reported. Still more important the Government 
officers can follow the birds during their migra- 
iions in the South after they have left New York, 
and are beyond the reach of the State game pro- 
tective force.. Here is where the Federal pro- 
tection can assist New York most effectively, and 
where without such aid much of the work of the 
local authorities within the State might be nulli- 
fied. 

A Few Typical Cases. 

In the great majority of cases the Federal 
regulations and the State laws are practically 
uniform and a violator of the regulations neces- 
sarily violates the State law. What is more natu- 
ral under such circumstances than that such cases 
should be prosecuted in the State courts when 
this can be done more easily, expeditiously, or 





effectively than in the Federal courts? Wardens 
are chiefly concerned with the prevention of 
illegal hunting and it matters little so far as 
actual results are concerned, whether the penalty 
is inflicted by the State or Federal court. 

By way of illustration it may be mentioned 
that the New York law prohibits the killing of 
insectivorous birds at any time and provides a 
penalty of $60 for each offense and $25 for each 
bird. A gunner shooting six blue birds at any 
season of the year would necessarily violate both 
the State and the Federal law. Under the State 
law he would be liable to a penalty of $210; un- 
der the Federal statute to the maximum of $100. 
Is there any valid reason why he should be tried 
in a Federal court in preference to a State court? 

In one of the eastern States an alien was re- 
cently arrested for killing two robins and was 
fined $200, exactly twice the maximum fine which 
could have been imposed for a violation of the 
Federal regulations. 


In a western State a man shooting before 
sunrise was fined $25 and his gun and boat con- 
fiscated, whereas, under the Federal law, only a 
fine could have been imposed. 


In an eastern State an arrest was made a 
few weeks ago for violating the ducking laws 
before sunrise, and a substantial fine imposed in 
the State court followed by temporary suspen- 
sion of the license. The offender was reported 
also for violation of the Federal motor boat law 
in operating his boat at night contrary to certain 
regulations. In this instance both a State and a 
Federal law were invoked and the offense 
punished by active co-operation of the Federal 
and State authorities. 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion, the problem of migratory bird | 


protection is much larger and more important 
than any question affecting the act of March 4, 
1913. The present law may be the first but it 
will almost certainly not be the last, providing 
Federal protection for migratory birds. What- 
ever be its fate in the courts it will probably be 
replaced sometime by another and possibly a 
broader statute. At present it is the best tool 
we have for the work. Although we have not 
yet learned its full possibilities, it seems far more 
important for the Executive Departments of the 
State and Government which are concerned 
chiefly with the solution of an economic and an 
administrative problem to devote their attention 
to ways and means of accomplishing the work 
in hand rather than to expend their efforts in 
discussing the authority under which the present 
law was passed, or the particular provision of the 
constitution under which it can be maintained. 
These questions will be settled by the courts. 
Meantime let us join hands in protecting this 
great national resource of migratory bird life 
which the Federal Government and the several 
States have formed a partnership to develop. The 
field is broad enough for all the effort and energy 
that can be brought to bear on the work in hand. 
Each party should co-operate with, and assist the 
other in the common cause in which all are in- 
terested. 





*Read at the Annual Meeting of the New 
York Forest Fish and Game League, Elmira, 
N. Y., Dec. 4, 1913. 


There is promise of a large turpentine indus- 
try in the west and southwest, the raw product 
being supplied by the resinous gum of western 
yellow pine. Sn 

German pencil manufacturers are looking to 
California incense cedar for pencil wood. The 
establishment of a pencil factory in California is 
not improbable. 





New Books 


The day of the Vasco da Gamas and the 
Magellans, of the Livingstones and the Stanleys 
may indeed be over, although Sven Hedin, who 
has put a large part of Central Asia on the map 
is still a youngish man in Sweden. Nowadays we 
have a new kind of explorer, the kind represented 
by Ernest Henry Wilson, who in his new book, 
“The Flowery Kingdom,” presents the results of 
his travels in Western China. 

The old explorer was stalwart and courage- 
ous. Perhaps, too, he was a bit of a scientist and 
something of a geographer. But his business was 
the mapping of unknown territory, the discovery 
of mountains, rivers, the prominent features of 
the earth’s surface. The new kind of explorer 
goes armed with the microscope and specimen 
paraphernalia. He is a geologist, botanist, natur- 
alist and anthropologist. 

Mr. Wilson, for example, has penetrated into 
the utmost hinterland of China. He has found 
what he describes as the richest temperate zone 
flora in the world. He has collected some sixty- 
five thousand specimens. 


If man had not carried the seeds of valuable 
plants on his transmigrations the floral aspect of 
the world to-day would be strictly regional. The 
universal plants owe their universality to man’s 
agency. Birds have carried seeds, but only inci- 
dentally. Man has transported seeds and plants 
across oceans and deserts. 


Man has waged a relentless war against the 
fauna of the earth. He has exterminated whole 
species of animal life, both harmful and desirable. 
But in his relation to plant life man has been a 
beneficent and fostering agent. 


Man has done such fostering empirically. 
Now science has supplied him with manifold 
power to aid and to direct plant life. With the 
assistance of science man should be able to trans- 
form this earth eventually into a garden of un- 
imagined variety, utility and beauty. 


Hitting The Trail Again 

I must go over the trail again where the tall 
peaks touch the sky, 

Far up above the timberline, their cloud wreathed 
summits lie; 

There the drifted snow glows rosy red in the 
flush of the early dawn, 

And mountain winds wail their siren notes to 
lure me on and on. 


Over the trail I must follow again from the 
peaks to the far foothills, 

Where they guard the gate of the valley fair, ] 
must wander where fancy wills; 

For the wanderlust in my heart is wild and rest 
is of no avail 

When my wayward feet seek the winding road, I 
must follow the beckoning trail. 


I must go over the trail again where it follows 
the winding stream, 

Where the rapids roar, and the white spray flies 
and rainbow colors gleam, 

Where the towering pines arch the placid blue 
of the lonely mountain lake, 

And its waters clear on the shelving shore their 
silver wavelets break. 


Over the trail I must follow again from the 
dawn to the noonday bright, 

Till the shadows fall and the daylight dies and 
the end of the trail is in sight. 

Then make me a camp in sight of the road when 
the sun is low in the west, 

When the day is done and the long trail ends, 
and my wandering feet find rest. 
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THE RABBITSKIN BLANKET. 
NE of our contributors mentioned last week 

something about a rabbitskin blanket as 

a protection against cold. He preferred 
eiderdown to rabbit, but how many city sports- 
men have seen or used either? The rabbitskin 
blanket is peculiarly a Northern product. It is 
popular from the Height of Land to Hudson 
Bay, and hundreds are being used today 
in trapping camps and Indian winter tepees 
over the Canadian wilderness. The method of 
manufacture is to weave strips of rabbitskin 
(white at this season of the year) into a criss- 
cross blanket of varying dimensions and _ thick- 
ness. The Indian women around the headwaters 
of the Ottawa and northward are adepts in 
blanket making, but only a few come to market 
through the medium of the Hudson Bay 
Posts. We do not recall that these blankets have 
been shown at any of the Sportsmen’s Shows. 
It is only the man who fares far into the north- 
ern wilderness who has had the opportunity of 
seeing or using the most comfortable protection 
against cold that the ingenuity of the original 
inhabitants of this country have been able to pro- 
duce. ————— 


THE HABITANT’S “PARTRIDGE DOG.” 


The term “bird dog” does not mean the same 
to all people. Everybody who has gotten any 
distance from the railroad, particularly in 
Canada, is familiar with the habitant’s “partridge 
dog.” As a rule he is of spaniel type, and hunts 
by scent alone. With marvellous instinct he picks 
up the trail of the partridge in the woods and 
follows it like a bloodhound, ignoring cross 
scents, and other confusing detail. Once he 
locates the startled partridge, the end is in sight. 
His yelps and barks drive the bird into a tree, 
while his master, falling over logs, plunging 
through brush and other obstructions, hastens to 
the scene and by means of shotgun or rifle does 
the rest, for the partridge, alarmed by the dog’s 
noise pays no attention to anything else, and falls 
a victim to his own fear or curiosity. 

Sometimes the hunter, swearing and puffing 
through the bush in mad haste, trips and falls 
and accidentally shoots the dog. More _ in- 
frequently he sprinkles himself full of shot, but 
as a rule he pursues his calling unhampered of 
law and unpunctured of lead. Brush shooting 
to the educated sportsman means team work as 
between man and the highest development of 
canine intelligence. To the citizen with the “part- 
ridge dog” it means an afternoon’s work in get- 
ting meat for the pot. One cannot but admire 


the wrongly developed versatility of the “part- 
ridge dog,” though regret may be expressed that 
he did not have a better bringing up. 
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A PROPHECY—AND THE RESULT. 

Frank Forrester, writing sixty-six years ago, 
professed himself discouraged over the prospect 
of the maintenance of American wild game. We 
publish, on another page this week, the introduc- 
tory chapter of one of his famous editions, well 
worth while reading. In a number of instances 
his prophecies have been wide of mark, but in 
others, his forecasts are startlingly accurate. 
Conditions have changed much since Forrester 
wrote, but it is due to him and other men like 
him in succeeding years that any game remains 
to-day. Market hunting has been stopped; the 
game hog has been suppressed or exterminated, 
and the mantle of protection has been thrown 
over the remaining remnant of our wild fauna. 
The good work which men like Forrester started 
nearly three-quarters of a century ago should go 
on. If it does not, every line he wrote then may 
be repeated now with emphasis. 


A LETTER FROM THE OLD CHIEF. 

Among. the kindly season’s greetings which 
came to Forest and Stream from many of its 
old readers is one from Charles Hallock, founder 
of this paper, who wrote, among other things: 
“The New Year opens with my best wishes for 
your continued success, and more life to the old 
Forest and Stream. Mr. Hallock, who is now in 
his eightieth year, is residing in Washington, D. 
C., and in spite of his advanced age, takes a vig- 
orous interest in current events, particularly those 
concerning the outdoor world. Mr. Hallock adds 
that “his eyesight is closing on the page of life,” 
but this, his many friends will be glad to know, 
is metaphorical, rather than actually the case. The 
results that have crowned the life of a man like 
Charles Hallock should be an inspiration to 
younger Brothers of the Angle to continue the 
fight he began so many years ago for the perpet- 
uation of our fish and game species. Nearing the 
end of his distinguished and honorable career, the 
founder of Forest and Stream must feel the satis- 
faction that comes to men who have worked for 
the good of humanity, who have labored long 
without ceasing that the life of coming genera- 
tions shall be more pleasant, healthful and fuller 
of joy. While a little belated, Forest and 
Stream is sure that hundreds of its old readers 
who showed their appreciation of Mr. Hallock’s 
efforts by ‘becoming subscribers to this paper 
when it was started, and thousands of newer 
readers, to whom he is known by reputation, will 
join in wishing Mr. Hallock all the blessings of 
the coming year. 


THE. COURAGE OF INCONSISTENCY. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31, 1913.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Some of my good friends are glee- 
fully pointing out that, in my “Way of the 
Woods,” I give instructions for the use of steel- 
traps, which looks odd, in view of my late sav- 
age attack upon them. Granted, but in that very 
book may be seen the beginnings of my regenera- 
tion, for on page 378 I point out the fact that 
traps used by the aborigines were “almost exclu- 
sively such as resulted in the immediate death of 
the victim, and thus humane in character. It 
was reserved for ‘civilized’ man to invent the 
steel-trap, which often tortures its victim until 
death ensues after long agony.” Since that edi- 
tion I have trapped a little, with the avowed pur- 
pose of testing the cruelty of steel+traps, and year 
by year I grew to feel as I now do, that they 
should be prohibited by law. At the same time 
I hesitate to interfere with the poor trapper, for 
he is doing nothing illegal and must earn his 
bread. Make his trade illegal and he will turn 
to something else. We, the lawmakers, are at 
fault. If my good friends please, I am a re- 
formed savage. 
Gladstone was a Conservative, etc., etc.—until 
they saw the error of their ways. He who hesi- 
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tates to acknowledge that he has been wrong is 
not possessed of much courage. I feel that 
Forest and Stream is doing a good work in back- 
ing this humane movement against the steel-trap, 
and I predict that in a few years its use will be 
looked upon with still more horror than shooting 
at live pigeons. Epwarp Breck. 


GOOD WORK IN GAME PROTECTION. 

The levying of a $20,000 penalty on the 
Franco-American Poultry Company and August 
Silz, its president, by the New York Conserva- 
tion Commission for the illegal sale of thousands 
of ducks, directs attention to the unique work 
that is being accomplished by the American Game 
Protective Association, through its force of spe- 
cial agents. 

The Silz case was worked up by Mr. Delmar 
C. Speenburgh, one of the Association’s agents. 
The case was pursued by Mr. Speenburgh with 
the most unremitting energy and perseverance, 
and its completely successful outcome stamps him 
more than ever as an uncompromising enemy of 
violators of our game laws. 

The original information in this case was 
obtained by the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and Mr. Speenburgh took up the 
work with great enthusiasm. He found that 
Silz, under the guise of conducting a farm for 
breeding wild ducks, was importing native wild 
ducks from Virginia. These birds had been 
netted by the thousands in that state. They were 
brought to the Silz farm at Goshen, N. Y., where 
they were immediately killed and put upon the 
market. In some instances, Silz did not even 
go through the formality of taking the birds to 
the farm. It is needless to say that this case 
will have a splendid moral effect on any others 
who may haye been disposed to break the law. 

It is less than a year now since Mr. Speen- 
burgh and Mr. Farnham, another agent of the 
American Game Protective Association, succeed- 
ed in running to earth Chauncey Burdick, who 
had been a thorn in the side of the Massachusetts 
Conservation Commission for many years. He 
was destroying game illegally in large quantities, 
and he was a man of desperate character. The 
association’s agents took their lives in their hands 
in this case, but were completely successful, and 
Burdick was given fifteen months in the peni- 
tentiary. 

In still another recent case, in Vermont, 
Speenburgh and Farnham succeeded in securing 
a heavy penalty for a widespread infraction of 
the fish protective laws, and in Delaware, the 
warden force of that state was organized under 
their supervision with most excellent results. 
A civil service examination was established, and 
the new wardens appointed under this were taken 
out into the field by the Association’s agents, and 
given practical instruction in their work. This 
resulted in more arrests within six weeks than 
had been made during the previous twelve months. 


“FOREST AND STREAM” IN THE LEAD. 

According to the compilation of December 
magazine advertising, published in Printer’s Ink 
of January 8th, Forest and Stream leads all out- 
door publications, the record by agate line meas- 
urement having been as follows: 


Lines. 
Povest-aad SOCOM. oe aos cnc ec eae caces 13,690 
CES te avg hs ogee os pe ée eee elteneels 8,050 
Ties RO CHRNOMID oc. occ sted phad teawewess 5,551 
COOP R  ooe5 5 oii cae ones Hatan cen amaN 5,040 
Outdoor World and Recreation............ 4,490 


The popularity of Forest and Stream as an 
advertising medium is traceable to its effective- 
ness in producing results for its patrons. 





A pound of effort rightly directly in adver- 
ing accomplishes more than a ton of pressure 
distributed in a number of different directions. 
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N this part of the world sportsmanship is 
rather at a discount, but the necessity of 
obtaining something to eat is ever present, 

and is the principal incentive which sends people 
afield with shotgun or rifle. Probably the prin- 
cipal reason why game is abundant here is the 
cost of ammunition. From an economic point 
of view it becomes a question with those who are 
most in need whether a dove or a quail can be 
considered as the equivalent to the value of a 
charge of powder and shot. At any rate there is 
very little shooting among the people, who con- 
cern themselves principally with deer and ante- 
lope when they do any shooting, and this is the 
exception. Deer are plentiful, and the Vaqueros, 
in their daily excursions to watch after the cattle, 
usually carry a rifle, so it frequently happens that 
they bring in a deer or an antelope strapped 
behind their saddles, and for this they are called 
great hunters. The deer are not very wild, and 
even run with the cattle at times, or rather they 
appear to run with the cattle. To make such a 
statement positively is perhaps taking too much 
for granted. Still there is the common enemy, 
the prowling coyote, from which the cows protect 
the very young calves, and it is not improbable 
that a timid deer should seek for safety among 
the cattle at night. However this may be, the 
deer seem to be around with the cattle, yet it 
might be that both the deer and the cattle gather 
near the water, and are associated because of 
common necessities rather than for mutual pro- 
tection. At any rate when the Vaqueros come 
along the cattle do not run away and sometimes 
the deer remain with them, and such shooting 
as the Vaqueros do is a good deal like killing 
cattle, or, more properly, young calves, with a 
rile. I haven’t much respect for that kind of 
shooting, but if the meat is wanted it is not so 
objectionable. The unpleasant part is that the 
Vaqueros shoot without regard to season, and 
think nothing of killing a doe and fawn, or of 
killing the doe and letting the fawn run off to 
its fate, usually a coyote. If a protest is made 
the Mexicans will look surprised and say, “What 
difference? The meat is as good one time as 
another. There are plenty of deer.” No one 
ever heard of game laws in this part of the world 
and any suggestion that such would be desirable 
is looked on with incredulity for meat is meat 
whenever you get it, and what could a man 
possibly gain who had a chance to shoot a deer, 
but left it to rear its young for somebody else 
to shoot? This is the spirit in Mexico, and in 
some places game is being completely extermi- 
nated. 

Here in Sonora game is still abundant, be- 
cause population is scattered and there are enor- 
mous areas where one can travel for a day or 
more without seeing a person, Over the broad 
expanses of bush-grown plains; and among the 
rough, arid mountains, there are natural game 
preserves and but for the fact that. water is 
scarce, and animals will naturally seek the water 
holes, where a hunter has only to wait and kill, 
it would be probable that this section would be 
well populated with deer and antelope for years, 
but under the circumstances if shooting should 
become active to any extent the animals would 
soon disappear, because the water holes are 
scarce during the dry season and a hunter lying 
in wait could kill a great many animals without 
much effort on his part. So probably large game 
is doomed in Sonora as well as in other portions 
of the world. Of small game there is such abun- 
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dance that probably it will continue here for many 
years, perhaps indefinitely because the land is not 
very well suited to agricultural developments. 
Tufted quail can be seen at almost any time and 
a person can hardly walk out a mile or so along 
the unfrequented roads without meeting several 
covies of these beautiful birds. For myself I 
have never even shot at them, they are so tame. 
Frequently they will stop and watch the. approach 
of the intruder, and when the person comes 
almost close enough to touch them, they will 
go scurrying away, running rapidly to seek 
cover among the bushes or cactus plants of the 
sparsely grown sand plains. Then from a little 
distance delicately formed heads, and bright 
beady eyes can be seen peering out from hiding 
places, as if wondering whether it really was 
worth while to run away. People do shoot them, 
and along the frequented roads the quail are wild 
but very easy to approach. It is remarkable how 
tame they will become when brought up in the 
house. They run with the chickens, come to be 
fed and sometimes are so appreciative of protec- 
tion that they come and sit on a person’s knee to 
have their pretty little heads scratched while they 
make murmuring, peeping sounds of appreciation. 
They do not like to be picked up, and if the at- 
tempt is made there is an indignant protest and 
they are off to joint their mates, the chickens, in 
an instant. People who have had quail for pets 
say it is hardly worth while to try bringing them 
up because when the nesting season comes they 
disappear and never return. 


More abundant than the quail are the doves. 
These beautiful birds are found all over Sonora, 
and a person can see them at almost any time. 
Near Hermosillo the orange groves are popu- 
lated with doves so abundantly that the sound of 
their cooings is noticeable at all times through 
the day and in the mornings, and late afternoons 
as evening is approaching the volume of sound is 
really remarkable at times. These doves are so 
tame that boys shoot them with air rifles and then 
sell them at a cent each or perhaps two for a cent. 
It is unfortunate yet true that the doves are often 
killed while on the nest. It may be cruel, but in 
Mexico cruelties are so common that no one gives 
them any consideration, and simply say in regard 
to killing birds on the nest “What difference can 
‘t make? There are plenty of birds.” 


The foreigners in this country are not better 
than the natives and shoot without regard to time 
or seasons. There is a rich Scotchman who has 
a place in Sonora where he spends part of each 
year. He is considered a splendidly good fellow 
and a fine sportsman. At his house he has Scotch 
whiskey by the quart for his guests to use as they 
like. It is always ready as plentiful as water if 
the guest wants to drink that freely. He keeps 
an automobile and can cover a wide extent of 
country in his shooting excursions. He and his 
guests shoot doves and quail in the nesting season 
—also they eat them! For my part I have never 
been to the wealthy gentleman’s house and never 
expert to go there. 


On the large estates there is more or less 
shooting, but rather as an incident to the day’s 
yecupation. As the land owner goes about his 
property a gun bearer will follow him, or if he is 
driving the gun or rifle will be placed conveni- 
ently in the carriage. Recently this fall I passed 
a charming day at one of the great estates where 
the entertainment was in the true spirit of Spanish 


hospitality. What was there was mine, and if I 
had trespassed on hospitality and had taken away 
the best horse on the place nothing would have 
been said. I was a guest and the place and all it 
contained was mine. 

“Come,” my host said, “let us go and drive. 
If you like shooting we will take the guns.” 

As I have said, shooting here seems too much 
like killing tame animals, and I don’t care much 
about it. I must have shown in some way that I 
was not enthusiastic, for he said at once: “Then 
if you do not care for shooting we will take only 
one gun and go out to see how the harvest is be- 
ing gathered. We will take one gun because we 
might see something worth while.” It was a 
charming drive in the late afternoon of a warm 
autumn day, the harvests were bountiful and the 
cattle were justly a pride to their owner. Pres- 
ently we passed a sunken lagoon where there was 
a considerable flock of wild ducks. They were 
feeding industriously and my host had the car- 
riage stopped while he stalked them showing con- 
siderable skill. He got one shot and bagged 
three ducks. I think they were a variety of teal, 
but am not perfectly sure. My host sent one of 
his peons to retrieve the ducks. The order was 
simply to go and fetch them, and then we drove 
on. A little further and a large sized long legged 
hare started up, ran a little way and then sat 
looking at us. My host shot it and then called for 
more shells. The peon had forgotten to bring 
them, but my host was not particularly annoyed, 
shooting seemed just an incident as the game 
came his way. So we drove on about the estate 
and the peon carried the gun back to the house. 
As we went more long legged hares jumped up 
and then after running a little distance sat and 
looked at us. More ducks were seen and once 
or twice my host said he wished the gun were 
handy, but then there would be no lack of shoot- 
ing any time he might fancy, and it did not make 
much difference. Presently we came to a lagoon 
among some tall reeds, where there was firmer 
ground, and thousands of doves were flying about 
coming in groups and flocks to drink and then 
fly away to their roosts. 

“See the doves,” my host remarked. “One 
could perhaps kill them by the hundreds. Now I 
wish I had my gun. They come to feed on the 
grain and are a nuisance. They take toll from 
me and I would like to take toll from them. I 
never care to kill them in the nesting season, but 
at this time of the year they are in fine condition 
and excellent for the table. What a lot of them 
we could get.” For a time we watched the rapid 
movements of the myriads of graceful birds, and 
then drove on. They were so tame I thought 
sometimes we would drive over them. My host 
said: “I would not bother shooting them if I 
could not get a lot each time I fired. I must send 
the peons down there to-morrow night. A little 
shooting may frighten them away. They are 
very beautiful, but I cannot afford to let so many 
feed on the estate.” Then we drove on home in 
the evening and as we went covies of quail sud- 
denly appeared running swiftly in front of the 
horses for a little distance and then scattering to 
hide in the grass or among the bushes. 

Such are the conditions under which game . 
birds are found in Sonora. If a person had a lust 
for killing, just killing without requiring much 
effort, nor necessitating the employment of en- 
ergy in matching intelligence against the cun- 
ning and wary instincts of game birds and ani- 
mals, Sonora would be just the place; but for my 
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part I could hardly call it sport, and one could do 
killing just as well by going and joining the work 
on some poultry farm when they were catching 
and killing chickens. I saw the process once on 
an Arizona ranch. The men were using what ap- 
peared to be a wire noose on the end of a fairly 
long pole. The chickens were driven into a yard 
and the men could yank them and kill them very 
rapidly. Some of the men seemed to think it great 
sport. There was a rivalry of skill among them, 
but the chickens did not have any chance at all; 
yet if killing is sport then it was sport all right. 
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Down here in Sonora if a sportsman wanted to 
take up a position in the line of flight of the 
doves, he would have ample opportunity to test 
his skill with a gun against the swiftness of their 
flight, and their ability to get away from him. 
The doves are large, they fly with strength, and 
it would take a good man to bring them down 
But to come up on them and be received with 
confidence, and then shoot them as they were 
feeding or drinking, as most people do when 
they shoot doves in this country, could hardly be 
considered nice sportsmanship. 


Fishing Conditions in Eagle Lake 


Removal of an Old Established Dam Causes Trouble 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1913. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The members of the summer colony at 
Eagle Lake, near Ticonderoga, New York, re- 
ceived quite a “jar” about Thanksgiving time in 
the shape of a letter from the manager of the 
large hotel there which ran about as follows: 


“Two men have bought the old Isaac Harris 
farm at the foot of the lake, including the old 
dam, and this is the point: One of them has 
taken out this structure entirely and the water 
has gone down over three and one-half feet. 
Docks and boat houses are out of water. For 
instance, I can walk around our dock and land- 
ing here at the hotel.” The letter closed with a 
request that the New York City property owners 
and members of the hotel colony take immediate 
steps to arouse public sentiment against what the 
hotel man designated an “outrage” and further 
expressed the belief that New York State would 
not stand for such a condition of affairs, danger- 
ous to health and destructive to the growth of 
game, trout and bass fish, introduced by it into 
these waters. 

The average water level of Eagle Lake has 
been continuously maintained by this dam erected 
by Mr. Harris, who formerly owned or controlled 
the pleasure boats at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and who built a large cottage at Eagle 
Lake about 20 years ago the first city house there, 
erecting this dam to improve the approach to his 
boat house at Moores Bay, three and one-half 
miles up the lake from this dam. 

Colonel Silliman, of the G. A. R. now resid- 
ing in New York, N. Y., lately informed the 
writer that he cut off the first-growth pieces 
and hemlock logs along the rocky shores of this 
lake fifty years ago and that there was then a 
big sawmill and dam across the outlet for the 
purpose of cutting these logs into lumber, then 
the overflow was utilized by mining companies 
and a separator was established there so 
that the name “Old Separator” designates the 
locality. Our shores have consequently been 
beautifully shaded by trees standing close to low 
watermark and have been entirely free from 
stumps, dead trees, old logs and other spectacles 
often found along the margins of Adarondack 
lakes. 

A corporation, the Eagle Lake Improvement 
Company, began to exploit this region twenty-five 
years ago as a summer resort, changing the old 
names “Long Pond” and Chilson Lake to Eagle 
Lake, on account of the great bald-headed or 
fishing-eagles that abound here and nest in the 
mountain crags. 


The charm of the locality, its convenience of 
access, being en route of the Ticonderoga and 
Schroon Lake daily stages, as well as the splen- 
did bass and pike fishing soon drew a number of 
quiet families to our locality with the result that 
there are now no fewer than twenty cottages and 
bungalows standing along the lake shores and 
upon its two islands, several being of great 
value, in addition to the hotel and farm cottages 
that accommodate about one hundred and fifty 
guests each year. 

Your journal has often printed hunting and 
fishing stories originating in this historic section 
called The Land of Leather Stocking in your 
issue of 1913. 

For the last four or five years the fishing has 
been failing, especially that of pike and bass 
catches of examples of the former weighing from 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds being formerly a 
common occurrence. It was believed that hun- 
dreds of pike were going over that dam during 
spawning time in the outlet marsh, and after con- 
siderable correspondence with Mr. Bean, State 
Fish Culturist at Albany, with the result that the 
Conservation Commission in August last sent an 
inspector of docks and dams to Eagle Lake who 
was received by the president, officers and ad- 
visory board of our local association and taken 
in a launch to this dam with a view to learn from 
him how to prevent our annual loss of game 
fishes. 

This official after a thorough inspection in- 
formed us then and there that what we needed 
was a dam with a very much larger “Spill” than 
the present one, so as to prevent a high wall of 
water sweeping down this narrow outlet and over 
the dam during spring freshets, which as he 
alleged caused our loss of fish. He therefore rec- 
ommended the construction of a new dam of con- 
crete, having an extra large spill-way to prevent 
a sudden rise in water level and to keep same 
uniform and at the same height as at present. He 
further directed that the old log dam be care- 
fully maintained until the new concrete structure 
should be fully completed a few feet lower down 
the outlet because such retention of the old 
structure would not only save much expense but 
would serve to maintain the usual water level of 
the lake during the period of construction. 

Our association through an engineer mem- 
ber sent to the commission blue print plans as 
recommended by the inspector and the commis- 
sion at once wrote to the owner of the dam site 
requesting him to build a new dam. 

Then a hunt began to discover the true owner 


of the land and the efforts put forth to avoid’ 


obedience to the State’s direction were similar 
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to the doublings of a red fox to elude the 
sagacious hound. First of all a certain trust 
company, as trustee for the Brooklyn man’s es- 
state conveyed the lot to a Ticonderoga lumber- 
man who in turn disposed of a one-half interest 
in it to another man up there. 

Well, after the dam was demolished the ques- 
tion arose who should at once rebuild it, save 
cur fishing, and maintain the health and com- 
fort of our colony from the ill effects sure to 
arise from this hasty action. 

Then the new owners tried to cover trail 
by asserting that the original builder of the old 
dam had conveyed its site to the Town of 
Ticonderoga or County of Essex, in which event 
the State would have to ask a part of itself to 
pay for the new structure. This subterfuge was 
at once swept away by the county clerk’s cer- 
ficate that no such deed was of record or any 
reference to same. 

The construction cost of this new dam will, 
therefore, fall upon the Ticonderoga owners 
and it further transpires that these gentlemen 
heve now emerged from their modest retire- 
ment with a statement that they would be very 
glad to have the waters in Eagle Lake raised 
about two feet above what has heretofore been 
its customary level, when the new dam is erected. 


The question as to such a rise of water 
was discussed during the visit of the inspector 
last summer, but, owing to the fact that all 
riparian owners had constructed their piers and 
upward of twenty motor, canoe and boat houses 
relying upon the old and long established water- 
level maintained by the then existing dam, it 
was deemed unadvisable to raise the said water 
Ievel and make necessary the expensive re- 
building of these structures. 

The Ticonderoga owners of this demolished 
dam also assert that Mr. Sherman of the Con- 
servation Commission, chief engineer, Depart- 
ment of Inland Waters, advised them that the 
cld dam was reported in an unsafe condition 
and that it would be better to have it torn out. 

The writer referred this last matter to Mr. 
Sherman and has just received a long letter 
from that official, enclosing a copy of Section 
22 of Chapter 65 of the New York Conservation 
Iaw, as amended by Chapter 736 of the Laws 
of 1913, and attempted to show that if a dam 
were found to be in a dangerous condition and 
the owner in lieu of repairing, strengthening or 
reconstructing it should elect to entirely remove 
his old dam, that it was, at least, doubtful that 
the Conservation Commission could prevent his 
doing so. That if unhealthy conditions were 
produced by reason of his removal of this dam 
or damage resulted to persons above the dam 
ky reason of its discontinuance, their remedy, 
if any, would be through the courts and not 
through the Conservation Commission; that the 
Conservation Commission is powerless to order 
any person to construct a dam where none now 
exists or to construct a dam in lieu of one that 
has been discontinued by its owners. From the 
engineer’s letter, who is apparently an author- 
ity on law as well as engineering, it would seem 
that the Department of Fisheries of the Con- 
servation Commission has no power to regulate 
and prevent the loss of fish planted by this 
State in inland waters from going over dams, 
or to regulate their spawning places, even when, 
as in our particular case, this department wished 
to act, and did act by giving directions how such 
waste could be prevented as I have pointed out, 
and further, though John D. Moore, Commis- 
sioner of Division of Inland Waters. the highest 
(Continued on page 95.) 
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Frank Forester Foresaw Game Destruction 






A Forecast, Written Sixty-Six Years Ago, Worth Reading Today 


N the occasion of commencing, it is now 
O several years ago, a series of papers in 
a leading monthly magazine, “On the 
Game of North America, its nomenclature, 
habits, haunts, and seasons; with hints on the 
science of woodcraft’”—I introduced the subject, 
by the following general remarks, and it ap- 
pears to me that, inasmuch as they are not only 
still applicable, but have in effect become more 
and more evidently true, owing to the lapse of 
time since their publication, during which the 
evils complained of have increased tenfold, 1 
cannot do better than repeat them, as entirely 
germane to the matter, and as aptly intro- 
ductory to that which is to follow. 

“There is perhaps’ I remarked, “no 
country in the world which presents, to the 
sportsman, so long a catalogue of the choicest 
game, whether of fur, fin, or feather, as the 
United States of North America; there is 
none, probably, which counts more numerous, 
or more ardent, devotees; there is none, cer- 
tainly, in which the wide-spread passion for the 
chase can be indulged, under so few restrictions, 
and at an expense so trifling. 

“Yet all this, notwithstanding, it is to be 
regretted greatly that there is no country in 
which the nomenclature of these ferae naturae, 
these roving denizens of wood, wold and water, 
is so confused and unscientific; none, in which 
their habits are so little known, and their sea- 
sons so little regarded; none, in which the gentle 
craft of Venerie is so often degraded into mere 
pot-hunting; and none, in which, as a natural 
consequence, the game that swarmed of yore 
in all thé fields and forests, in all the lakes, 
rivers, bays, and creeks of its vast territory, 
are in such peril of becoming speedily extinct. 

“That in a nation, every male inhabitant of 
which is, with but rare exceptions, a hunte:, 
and ready with the gun almost beyond example, 
this should be the case, can be explained only 
by the fact that, as I have said before, little 
is known generally of the habits of game; and 
that the rarest and choicest species are slaught- 
ered inconsiderately, not perhaps wantonly, at 
such times and in such manners, as are rapidly 
causing them to disappear and become extinct. 

“That such is the case, can be proved in a 
few words, and by reference to a few examples. 
The most evident, perhaps, of these, is the ab- 
solute extinction of that noble bird, the Heath- 
Hen, or Pinnated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido, on 
Long Island, where, within the memory of our 





[This article, written in 1848, is so start- 
ingly accurate in many of its conclusions that 
the lesson it conveys is as pertinent now as 
before. Happily the great change in sentiment 
with reference to preservation of game and the 
better understanding of dire results following 
former indifference have been effective in pre- 
venting destruction, but conditions as Frank 
Forester described them continued until within 
a very few years ago and would have continued 
yet, had it not been for the good work of in- 
dividuals and associations in having better laws 
enacted and seeing that they were and are en- 
forced. The excuse for publishing the article 


is that as a conservation sermon it is worth 
reading, reflecting upon and 
Editor’s Note.] 


remembering.— 


elder sportsmen, they might be taken in abund- 
ance at the proper season, but where not a 
solitary bird has been seen for years. In the 
pines on the southwestern shores of New Jersey, 
and in the oak-barrens of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, the same birds were also plentiful 
within a few years; but now they are already 
rarae aves; and, after a few more returns of the 
rapidly succeeding seasons, they will be en- 
tirely unknown in their old-accustomed places.” 

The same thing is the case, in a yet greater 
degree, with regard to the Wild Turkey. It 
is not yet half a century since these birds, the 
noblest wild game of the Gallinaceous order, 
abounded on the slopes of the Warwick and 
Musconetcong Mountains; in the Shawangunks; 
and, in a word, throughout the whole length of 
the great chain, which connects the White 
Mountains of the north, with the Alleghanies 
proper. I have myself conversed with sports- 
men, in the river counties of New York, who, 
in their boyhood, thought less of killing their 
half-dozen Wild Turkeys in the morning, than 
we should now-a-days of bagging as many 
Ruffed Grouse. At present, with the exception 
of a few stragglers which, I believe, still exist 
on the Connecticut, about the rocky steeps of 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, and a single 
drove, which are reported to be seen occasion- 
ally among the hill-fastnesses at the lower end 
of the Greenwood Lake, on the frontiers of 
New York and New Jersey, none are to be 
found until we reach the western regions of 
Pennsylvania. And, in fact, as a bird of sport, 
they are not, any where on the eastern side of 
the great Apalachian chain. 

The Deer and the greater American Hare, 
which turns white in winter, are likewise 
already extinct in many places, where both 
could be captured, within the last twenty years, 
in such numbers as to afford both sport and 
profit to their pursuers. 

In New Jersey, and in New York, south of 
the forty-second degree of north latitude, with 
the exception of a small number carefully pre- 
served on the brush-plains of Long Island, the 
Deer, Cervus Virginianus, has ceased to exist. 
And it requires no prophetic eye to see the day 
when this pride of the North American forest 
shall have ceased to have its habitation any 
where eastward of Pennsylvania; unless it be 
in the remote northern forests of Maine, in 
the mountains of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and in that small district of New York, 
lying between the head waters of the Hudson, 
Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence, and the 
eastern extremity of Ontario—which latter tract, 
owing to its singularly rugged and unproductive 
character, will probably contain the Deer, the 
Moose, the Cariboo, the Panther, and even the 
Beaver, after they shall have become extinct, 
even in the far West. 

It has been alleged, and by many is doubt- 
less believed to be true, that the increase of 
population, the spread of cultivation, and the 
transfiguration- of the woods and wastes into 
corn-lands and pastures, are in themselves an 
all-sufficient and irremediable cause for the dis- 
appearance of all the various kinds of game, 
the extinction of which the sportsman and the 
naturalist alike deplore. 

Were this the case, it would be needless to 


waste words on the subject—but so far is it 
from being the case, that with regard to very 
many kinds of game—several of those already 
cited, and others, which, though still numerous, 
will ere long’ be in the same predicament, so 
rapidly are they decreasing—the very converse 
of the proposition is true. 

The Wild Turkey, the Pinnated Grouse, 
and its congener, the Ruffed Grouse, as also 
the much rarer bird of the same order, com- 
monly known as the Spruce Partridge—the very 
existence of which was unknown to Wilson— 
all unquestionably do make their homes in the 
wilderness, the last-named there exclusively. 
But all the others, without exception, prefer 
the vicinity of cultivated regions on account of 
the plenty and choicer quality of the food; and 
are found nowhere in such abundance as in 
those localities, which afford the combination of 
rough wild lying-ground, with highly cultivated 
land, on which to feed at morn and dewy eve. 

Thus, in the Eastern States. if you are in 
pursuit of the Ruffed Grouse, the surest places 
where to flush your game will not be the depths 
of the cedar swamp, or the summit of the 
mountain horrid with pine and hemlock, but on 
the slopes and ledges falling down to the cul- 
tivated vales, and in the skirts of briary wood- 
lands, or in the red-cedar knolls, which re- 
main yet unshorn in the midst of maize and 
buckwheat fields, which never fail to tempt this 
mountain-loving bird from his native fastnesses. 

In like manner, in the West, it is on the 
prairie, but in the vicinity of the boundless 
tracts of maize and wheat, which the industry 
of the white man has spread out over the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Indian, that the Pinnated 
Grouse is to be found in millions; and the 
Turkey in similar situations, where the forest 
encircles the yet isolated clearings of the agri- 
cultural pioneer. 

Thus, of these three species, it is untrue 
that the spread of cultivation, unless in so far 
as that involves the increased numbers and in- 
creased persecution of the cultivators, has any 
detrimental effect on their propagation, or. in 
anywise tends to decrease their numbers. For 
centuries yet to come, let American industry 
Gevelop and extend American agriculture’ as 
rapidly as it may, there will be woodlands and 
wilds in abundance to furnish shelter for any 
quantity of game; and there will always be 
fastnesses innumerable, which never will, be- 
cause they never can, be cleared, owing to the 
roughness of their surface, and the sterility of 
their soil. 

Other species of game, so far from flying 
cultivation, or abhorring the vicinity of civilized 
man, are literally not to be found except where 
the works of the ox and the man are conspicu- 
ous; never being seen at all in the wilderness 
proper, and giving cause for some speculation 
as to their whereabouts, their haunts, their 
habits, if not their existence on the continent, 
previous to the arrival of civilized man, from 
realms nearer to the sun. 

Neither the Woodcock nor the Quail, Scolo- 
pax Minor, and Perdix, sive Ortyx Virginiana, 
are ever found in the depths of the untamed 
forest, aloof from human habitations; though 
both genera frequent, nay require, woodland, as 
a sine qua non, for their habitation. Moreover, 
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in places where they are entirely unknown to 
the first settlers, where they do not in fact exist 
at all, they speedily become abundant, so soon 
as the axe levels the umbrageous forest, and the 
admitted sunbeams awaken or mature the germs 
of that animal or vegetable life, on which the 
birds subsist. 

This is, I presume, so generally known as 
a fact, that no proof thereof is necessary. I 
may, however, mention two or three very dis- 
tinct and remarkable instances of this fact, which 
have come under my own observation; one with 
regard to the increase and spread of Quail, the 
others of Woodcock, into localities where they 
were previously unknown. Some seventeen years 
ago, I visited Niagara Falls for the first time, 
and travelled westward so far as the upper 
waters of the Thames and the Chenail Ecarte 
in Canada West, shooting a little when occa- 
sion offered, and making many enquiries con- 
cerning the varieties of game, and the habits of 
those to be found in the province. At that time, 
T enjoyed some extremely good Snipe shooting, 
close to the village of Niagara, at the em- 
bouchure of the river into Lake Ontario; and, 
in fact, I saw more birds, and those tamer, than 
in any other place where I have ever shot them. 
I had no dog with me, and was completely 
ignorant of the country; but in such multitudes 
were the Snipe feeding in every fallow-field and 
maize stubble—it was in the spring immediately 
on the breaking of the frost—that I made a 
very large bag, in the course of a very few 
hours. At that period, the Woodcock was just 
becoming known -on the frontier; and a few 
birds were killed in the sesaon; they were, how- 
ever, still extremely rare, and had been known, 
comparatively speaking, but a short time. Quail 
were utterly unknown, both in the Province and 
on the American side of the river. I had not 
journeyed many miles, ere I had outstripped the 
Woodcock; and I could gain no tidings of his 
existence beyond the Ouse, or Grand River of 
the Mohawks. At this moment, probably, the 
best Woodcock shooting on the continent is to 
be obtained in the islands situate at the western 
end of Lake Erie, in the Detroit River, and in 
Lake St. Clair. Quail are also becoming ex- 
ceedingly plentiful throughout that region. 

In the same manner, in the Eastern States, 
until within the last six years, the Woodcock 
has been unknown on the Penobscot River, 
although abundant in the vicinity of Portland 
and Casco Bay, and in the older settlements on 
the Kennebec. What renders it more evident, 
in the latter case, that it is the absence of civili- 
zation and not the severity of the climate, which 
has so long deterred this bird of passage from 
visiting the eastern parts of Maine, is the fact 
that, in the British Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, much farther to the 
northward and eastward, and in the old culti- 
vated French country below and around Quebec, 
the Woodcock has long been an object of pur- 
suit by the sportsman, and of attainment by 
the gourmet. 

It may, therefore, be assumed at once, that 
the spread of agriculture and civilization, in 
themselves, has no injurious operation, but 
rather the reverse, on any kind of winged game; 
and that, in some instances, the progress of one 
is simultaneous with the increased numbers of 
the other. 

Even with game of the largest kind, as Deer, 
Bear, Hares, and the like, it is not the cir- 
cumscription of their limits by ploughed fields, 
but the ruthless persecution to which they are 
subjected, which is gradually extinguishing them, 
where, within ten or fifteen years, they 
abounded. 


In the counties of Hampshire and Berkshire, 
in Massachusetts, of Dutchess, Putnam, Rock- 
land and Orange in New York, and of Sussex, 
in New Jersey, there is an extent of forest land, 
wilder and more inaccessible, and in every way 
more suited to harbor herds of Deer, and ten 
times greater, than all the Deer forests in the 
Highlands of Scotland; in the former, you have 
perhaps rather a greater chance of meeting an 
elephant, thanks to the abundance of menageries, 
than a hart or hind-—in the latter, the Red Deer 
are more numerous now than they were two 
centuries ago. 

Hence it is evident that there is no natural 
reason whatever, much less a necessary or in- 
evitable one, for the rapid decrease and ap 
proaching extinction of all kinds of game, 
whether large or small, throughout the United 
States of America. Nor is it to be attributeo 
to any other cause than the reckless and ignor- 
ant, if not wanton, destruction of these animals 
by the rural population. 

The destruction of the Pinnated Grouse, 
which is total on Long Island, and all but total 
in New Jersey and the Pennsylvania oak-bar- 
rens, is ascribable to the brutal and wholly 
wanton havoc committed among them by the 
charcoal-burners, who frequent those wooded 
districts; and who, not content with destroying 
the parent birds, at all seasons, even while hatch- 
ing and hovering their broods, shooting the 
half-fledged cheepers in whole hatchings at a 
shot, and trapping them in deep snows—with a 
degree of wantonness equally barbarous and un- 
meaning, steel or break all the eggs which they 
can find. 

To this add the spring burnings of the for- 
est land, and you have cause enough to ac- 
count for the extermination of the Pinnated 
Grouse, or Heath-Hen; who is not now to be 
shot in such numbers as to render it worth the 
while to hunt for him nearer than Michigan or 
Illinois. 

I should, perhaps, here state as a farther 
proof of the correctness of my assertion, that, 
on the little island of Martha’s Vineyard, off the 
coast of Massachusetts, where the Heath-Cock, 
once abundant, had nearly become extinct, the 
species was preserved from annihilation by the 
very praiseworthy means, equally determined 
and energetical, adopted by the citizens in gen- 
eral to prevent its extermination. 

This fine bird is again plentiful in that, its 
last locality, on the Atlantic coast; and it is 
like to remain so, as the people take an honor- 
able pride in preserving it, and neither kill it 
themselves, nor allow visitors to do so, except 
in the proper seasons, and under restrictions as 
to numbers. For a space, I believe, of five years 
the prohibition to kill was absolute; and the 
fine so heavy, and so rigorously enforced—back- 
ed as‘it was by public opinion—that the desired 
end was gained. 

The period, if I am not mistaken, for which 
the Grouse barrens were closed has expired, and, 
under some limitations, of the nature of which 
I am not exactly aware, they may be visited by 
sportsmen henceforth. 

The destruction of the smaller and more 
abundant species is to be attributed to different 
reasons—but the operation of these is more rapid 
and more fatal than those which-have led to the 
extinction of the races we have mentioned. 

The first of these causes is the very singu- 
lar, if not incomprehensible, characteristic of the 
people of the United States, to disregard and 
violate all laws, even laws of their own mak- 
ing—the second, the apathy of the rural popula- 
tion with respect to game, and the error into 


which they have fallen of regarding all game- 
laws as passed to their detriment, and for the 
pleasure of the dwellers in cities—the third is, 
the dishonest gluttony of all classes in the cities, 
with the exception of a few sportsmen—and the 
last, horresco referens, the selfishness and want 
of union among themselves of genuine sports- 
men, 

With regard to the first of the reasons laid 
down here, it may be taken as a matter of fact 
that no man, boy or fool, in the country, abstains 
from killing game, in or out of season, for fear 
of the law; and that no farmer or landholder 
will ever give information against the violation 
of this law, though so far is he from being non- 
litigious, that one of the principal pleasures of 
bis life is the sueing his neighbors for the 
smallest possible sums. The exceeding fondness 
of the population in general for recourse to civil, 
and their equally evident disregard of criminal, 
law, is one of the phenomena of the country, 
and the age in which we live. 

Secondly; the apathy of the farmer arises 
raturally enough from this, that all he has 
heard of game-laws in foreign lands is in con- 
nection with feudal rights, individual privileges, 
and nominal distinctions, which are certainly 
everywhere more or less vexatious, and in some 
places really injurious to classes—although far 
less so than Americans are led to believe by the 
demagogue orators and editors from whom they 
obtain their information on this topic, as on 
most others of the internal economy of foreign 
countries. 

It is needless to state that the game-laws 
of the United States have no such bearing what- 
soever; and are intended solely to protect the 
animals in question, during the periods of nidi- 
fication, incubation, and providing for the youth- 
ful broods. 

Remarkably enough, it has so happened in 
this country, owing to the non-residence of 
wealthy and otiose men in the rural districts of 
the Northern States, that until very recently all 
application for and amendments of game-laws 
have emanated from the dwellers in cities; and, 
for this obvious reason, that the country farmers, 
as a body, have neither the time, the inclina- 
tion, nor the opportunities for making them- 
selves acquainted with the names, habits, or 
manners of game-animals; and consequently 
could not, if they would, have framed adequate 
laws for their protection. I believe that if they 
could now be brought as a body to understand 
that the provisions of these laws are not arbi- 
trary and intended to suit the wishes of classes, 
they might be induced to lend their hand to the 
good work of game-preservation: 

A very few years since, the sportsmen prop- 
er—those I mean who shot for exercise, pleas- 
ure, and healthful excitement—and the poachers 
who shot for the markets, both coming from 
the cities, were the only enemies of the Quail 
and Woodcock. They were at that time en- 
tirely disregarded by the farmers, who had not 
the art to kill them on the wing, who did not 
care for them as delicacies, or articles of food, 
and who had no markets to supply with what 
they considered useless birds. So great was the 
extent of this disregard, that I nave repeatedly, 
on firing a great number of shots in small pieces 
o°” woodland, been questioned by the owners 
what on earth I found to shoot at and, on show- 
ing some twenty or thirty Woodcock, have been 
met by a remark that the speaker had lived on 
that farm all his life, and had not seen a dozen 
such birds in his life-time—and the name of 
the bird was unknown to them. 


(Continued. on page 90.) 
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Fixtures. 


Lf you want your shoot to be announced here, 
send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
1914. 


Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 

March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 

May 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 

May _19-20-21.—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pennsylvania State 
Tournament, under the auspices of the Herron 
Hill Gun Club, Louis Lautenslager, Treasurer. 

June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tourna- 
ment, under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. 
Ray, Pres. 

id 1.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 

uly 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. C. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 

July a ere Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 


y: 
July 4.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 
Aug. fe ouverneur (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 
rick, Sec’y. 
Sent. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7-8.—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
under auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


Sec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 

Sept. 16-17-18.—Atlantic City, N. J.—‘‘The 

Hogans,” Bernard Elsesser, Secretary 


Westy 


Oct. 67.—Medford, Okla.—Medford Gun’ Club. I. V. ~ 


Hardy, Secretary. 


Date of Fifteenth Grand American Handicap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 8, 1914. 
Editor “Forest and Stream”: 

Please announce to the readers of Forest and Stream 
that the Fifteenth Grand American Handicap Tourna- 
ment will be held at Dayton, Ohio, on emer 8, 9, 
10, 11, 1914, on the grounds of the N. C. R. Gun Club. 
There will be $1,500 added money and the winner of 
first place in the Grand American Handicap proper will 
be guaranteed $600 and a trophy; the winner of second 
place will be guaranteed $500 and a trophy, and the 
winner of third place will be guaranteed $400 and a 
trophy. Several other trophies will also be awarded. 

Also announce that the Ninth Eastern Handicap Tour- 
nament will be held at Bradford, Pa., on June_16, 17, 18, 
1014, under the auspices of the Bradford Gun Club. 
There will be $1,000 added money and the winner of 
first place in the Eastern Handicap will be guaranteed 
$100 and a trophy; the winner of second place will be 
guaranteed $75 and a trophy, and the winner of third 
place will be guaranteed $50 and a trophy. Several other 
trophies will also be awarded. ? 

Kindly cover both tournaments in your list of “Fix- 
tures,” and oblige, 

Yours ety truly, 
The Interstate Association, 
ELMER E. SHANER, 
Treasurer and Manager. 


Nemours (Ladies) Trapshooting Club. 
Wilmington, Del., January 8, 1914. 

In spite of a dreary afternoon and a cold penetrat- 
ing wind, ten women were at the traps yesterday. It 
was the last shoot for the Ramsay Trophy and also 
the beginning of the “Book Lovers’ Contest,” a contest 
outlined by Mr. Fred E. Pond of the “Sportsmen’s 
Review,” who donated twelve books to be competed 
for by the ladies of the Nemours Trapshooting Club, at 
their regular weekly shoots. 

The title of the book yesterday was kept a secret 
until the winner was announced and there were many 
guesses as to what it might be—this added greatly to 
the interest. 

At the close of the shoot it was found that Mrs. 
E. L. Riley, Mrs. Franklin W. Wilson. Miss Margaret 
R. Woodman and Miss Alice Riley with their handi- 
caps had tied for Book No. 1. 

In the shootoff which followed Mrs. Wilson and 
Mrs. Riley tied again, necessitating a second shootoff; 
in this Mrs. Riley won by one target and was presented 
with the first book in the “Book Lovers’ Contest” en- 
titled “Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women” by 
Lucille E. Hill. This is the third book that Mrs. Riley 
has won in the last six weeks. She was awarded a 
volume of “Gray’s Elegy” in the “Pepple Shoot,” and 
she also won the “Book of Sport” that Mr. Pond do- 
nated to the Club last fall. 


In the Ramsay Trophy Event yesterday Mrs. Wil- 
son came off with flying colors and will be the wearer 
of the medal until next Wednesday, when it will be 
finally awarded to the shooter having won it the greatest 
number of times since September rst, the date the com- 
petition started. 


Scores (25 targets) with handicaps follow: 


, Score. Hdc. Total. 
Bees A.B TAG vcecnsccscns 13 14 35 






Miss H. D. Hammend ...... II 7 
Miss Margaret R. Woodman 13 12 
Mrs. ki R. Bradley ates 10 
Mrs. El L. Riley .... 12 14 
Miss M. V. Lannan . 3 II 
Mrs. F. W. Wilson .. 14 17 
Mrs. Harry White .... 2 17 


Mrs. W. A. Joslyn ....... rea 8 
Miss Bessie V. Carson ...... 


12 GAUGE 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


MODEL 


WEIGHT ONLY ABOUT 
7 1-4 POUNDS | 


NICKEL STEEL 
THROUCHOUT 


1912 


'E HE Winchester Model 1912 


Repeating Shotgun, now 


offered in 12 gauge, embodies many new 











Lay 


oy . and distinctive features of design and construc- 
-> tion, which mark the last step forward in gun mak- 


ing. On account ofthis, and its strength, lightness, and 

balance; the beauty ofits lines ; the ease and sureness of 

é its operation ; and the sound mechanical principles observed 
in its design ; this model has been rightly called by critical experts 


“THE Most PERFECT REPEATER” 


All reputable dealers can supply this gun, and we invite the most critical examin- 
ation of it. An attractive illustrated, descriptive circular will be sent free upon request 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


By Invitation, Member of Rice’s Leaders of the World Association 
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1913 Official Amateur Average 


‘‘Steel where steel belongs’’ 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


Jan. 17, 1914. 








won by MR. BARTON LEWIS 


of Auburn, IIIs., using exclusively 













3 out of the past 4 years 


The evidence pointing to the SUPERIOR SHOOTING QUALITY of the 
brand is complete. It is conceded that amateur scores, made in competition 
with thousands of contestants, are the most significant and conclusive proofs 
of ammunition quality; and the amateur records of the past few years— 
particularly the year 191 3—emphasize the popularity and the success of PETERS 
shells among the rank and file of American trapshooters. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 









Mr. Lewis and Mr. W. S. Hoon, won 
Second and Third respectively, in 
the 1913 Dupont Long Run Trophy 
Contest, both using Peters Shells. 





Branches: 





Anaconda Gun Club. 






Anaconda, Montana, Jan. 5, 1914. 
Following are the scores of the shoot held by the 
Anaconda Gun Club, on January 4th: 
Sencha nse boakuay see es 20 21 22 18 aI W. Miller 
Pepawbndsi ddawessaniesee 21 I4 20 19 a J. Christman, Brewster G. C. . 
pyabidse sR evabsyndediookes 2 139 2 23 2 A. M. Hickey 
Scnswes seus eenb eis twes at 2 22 22 .23 Bobert Rex 
Sskehnbsnuese beh epae ewes ie 1% 10 tt 20 14 OD. M. Essig 
Vidh cpawevabacsiwitacsee 19 19 21 22 23 B. Glick, Brewster G. C. 
SnSVsebnnesGonubaeerss 15 14 17 15 16 A. Groff 
Pek GWSE RAK b Chips spRecks bese 1 21 23 «+19 «19 «©6*Russel Lincoln 







Pe Sighdavedcsvesi wes euckey 21 21 21 22 20 kK. 





Ween be wih weleag bees 20 18 17 21 19 OD. 
Loe CheVepiRGae pubic bien es 2 23 22 21 20 li. 
SiVEdaeesen be seesespeceeces 15 20 22 20 19 A. 


hd Skt h ests in eWaces osews 19 22 20 20 23. FP. 


aba tesaS vate seuss sees 15 17 17 12 
Cae wE iN CU shahan sche seseey> 19 14 < 


G. 


ae we O. 
8 oe a Cc 
Soa Ch eS seaNshbetaur sane o out 12 <e ae W. 


On New Year’s Day ten members of the Brewster 
Gun Club visited the Crawford & Deal Gun Club of Reed 
A very pleasant day was spent at their 
range at Reedurban, and 54 shooters took part in the 
excellent program. 


Canton, Ohio. 





Newark Bait and Fly Casting Club. D 
Newark, N. J., January 8, 1914. F. 
Dear Sir—The annual business meeting of the club will C. 
be held at Achtel-Stetter’s Hall, Broad street, Tuesday G. 
evening, January 13, at 8 o’clock sharp. As this meet- J. 
ing is for the purpose of electing the officers for 1914, N 
it is a very important one and it is the duty of every P. 
member to be present. Yours truly, R. 
LOUIS DARLING, Secy., Arlington, N. J. H. 
Brewster Gun Club. a 

Brewster, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1914. C. M. Sherman 


MR. LEWIS SHOT AT 6080 TARGETS DURING THE YEAR, AND BROKE 5811 
an average of 95.58% 


All of this shooting was done with Peters Shells, in large part the Medium Priced Loads. Mr. Lewis is known to trapshooters and 
sportsmen throughout the country as the winner of the Amateur Championship of the United States, at the Grand American Handicap 


} Tournament at Dayton, Ohio, in June, 1913. His score in that event—made with the (P) brand —was 195 x 200 from 18 yards. 
anes : saismaisinaia cians 


[kTHE HIGHESTZAMATEURjHONORSSIN §TRAPI{SHOOTIN 


THES(P) BRAND 


1913—Barton Lewis shot at 6080—broke 5811—average 95.58 per cent. 
1912—Barton Lewis shot at 4645—broke 4440—average 95.59 per cent. 
1910—James S. Day shot at 4280—broke 4164—average 97.28 per cent. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 









eee cccceccsccccecsccessessees§ 150 jj jj  II125 j= Be Be SACLE ceoscseccseceserece 


Sema ee eeeeeeeeee 


. Evans 
A. J Burns, Brewster 
Dr. E. Lothamer 


Op 


eee reer ereeeeere 





wit 


BLABPCRRELS 


i? 0 
Snow 5, Osborn 8, Williams 


Winner of Take Home Trophy, Scratch, E. A. Sta; 
Winner of Take Home Trophy, Handicap, J. 


Doubles 5 pr.—Davis 6, 


A. Young, Brewster G. C. ...... 


Conditions, dull and fair. 
Cc. C. CLAPP, Captain. 


and Suggestions—Promulgated by Jack 


For the safety of those tahiog part in trapshootin 
as well as the onlookers the following precautions shoul 
be observed and rigidly enforced. A fine should be 
imposed on those violating same, the amount of the 
osted after each precaution: the said amount 
to be decided upon by the proper commitee in charge: 
. 1—Do not place a cartridge in your gun except 
when standing at the firing line in 
in the squad and with the muzzle o 
in the direction of the trap house. 

No. 2.—Place only one cartridge in your gun when 
but two cartridges when 


Engleman, Brewster G. C. ........ 
A. Wilson, Brewster G. C. ...... 
W. Glick, Brewster G. C. . 
. Merrill, Brewster G. C. .......... 


our proper place 
the gun pointed 


E. Leightell, Brewster G. C. 
1. Moore 


shoting single targets and 

shooting double targets. 

—When changing from position No. 5 to po- 

& line be sure to have your 
INE? 


ee a aia ee 1 
J. Zimmer 1 at the firin 


gun open and unloaded. 


a gun in the club house or 
or the shooting grounds always open the gun and inspect 
same before pointing. E? 

No. 5.—Do not question the referee’s decision. The 
person shooting is the least competent to judge the 


E. Walter 


Ouirk 
Dr. Becher 


Kame 


The weather was ideal for trap shooting and the 
celebration continued from 9 a. m. until dark. 
Following are the scores: 


B. McCurley 







Shot at. Broke. 
Pee eeecereceeeseeesecese 150 139 
OST a ee etree 150 138 ¥: 
a7" S50 137 c. 
150 137 G 
150 133 =. 
159 133 H. 
150 129 F. 
150 128 F. 
peendveceeneae 150 127 M. 
Eeoateecbas sess 150 127 F. 
SaNnGpbbdsnevccccecee 150 126 Oo. R. 
St dea kaaden tek eeash sam 150 126 C. B. Tucker 
eee ee uae weswnoeoes ® 150 126 *C. M. Beer 
sisinatbuncsibesessneate 150 125 W. B. 
pakists6 S6 seb ene esevenceens 150 125 L. H. Davis 


result of a shot as the recoil of the gun for an instant 
impairs the vision. 

No. 6.—Avoid being late getting to your place on 
the firing line. E? 

No. 7.—Remain at your position at the firing line 

pty until the last man has finished shoot- 
ing. FINE? 

No. 8—Do not converse with your neighbor while 
at the firing line nor use any expression that might 
disconcert others in the squad. Loud talking or other 
noises should not be indulged in by other contestants 
squad is shooting so that they 


*Professional. 


Riverside Gun Club. 






or spectators while a 
can hear same. 
No. 9.—Do not refuse a fair target. 
a refused target is scored or counted “Lost.” 
eree will decide what is a fair or unfair target. 
No. 10.—Do not shoot at an imperfect target in com- 
ets are to be shot at. 


In competition 


Only whole tar; 


imperfect target is a “No” bird. 








Jan. 17, 1914. 


No. 11.—Always carry from two to four extra shells 
with you to the firing line so that you do not delay 
the shooting in case you have to shoot at other targets 
on account of shooting a imperfect targets, etc., etc. 

By observing the above precautions there will be 
no unfortunate accidents or incidents to mar the pleasure 
of the contestants and spectators during the progress 
of a sport that is one of the best as well as the cleanest 
that both men and women take part in and which is 
fast becoming so very popular among all. 





Seneca Gun Club. 
Tiffin, O., Jan. 6, 1914. 
Following is the list of officers of The Seneca Gun 


Club President, . Comstock; secretary, 4 
Wiley’ treasurer, Clyde Bair; field captain, Claude 
tofer. 


Executive Committee.—H. R. Comstock, F. G. Rin- 
gle, Cecil Mayoner. 
Shoots.—Every first and third Thursday of each 
month. 
Every one ccrdially invited. 
Yours etc., 
A. T. WILEY, Secy. 


Cincinnati Revolver Club. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 7.—The first meet since before the 
holidays was held on the Brendamour range, Jan. 7. 
Fourteen members were present. The result of the let- 
up in practice was shown in the scores, which were 
lower than usual in several cases. The Blue team 
entered two more men than the Reds, and won an easy 
victory, as well as individual honors. . Kenan 
was high with 166, and also made high s5-shot score of 
47. Capt. Stevenson was second with 165. On the Red 
team Dr. E. H. Thompson was high with 159, using 
a borrowed gun. K. M, Stevenson did nice work with 
his new 22-cal. pistol, getting a fine bunch of three 10’s 
on his last target. The two new ranges will be ready 
for use at the meeting on Jan. 14 and these will make 
it possible for four men to shoot their scores at the 
same time. After the match, a business meeting was 
held. President C. F. Hake presiding. The following 
officers for the caguing year were elected: J. F. Steven- 
son, president; H. F. Schaefer, vice-president; A. 
Forester, secretary; Dr. J. H. Landis, treasurer; Col. 
Cc. F. Hake, team captain. Governor, G. E. Pugh. The 
president appointed Messrs. F. Nagel, H. Cox and 
Flynt, to serve as an entertainment committee. 


Blue Team. 

A. H. Kenan  .cccccsccccccses 9 8 7 7 6—37 

Io 10 10 9 8—47 

10 10 8 7 7—42 

9 9 9 8 5—40— 166 
J F. Stevenson (Capt.) ..... 10 10 8 8 7—43 

10 10 10 7 6—43 

0 7 7% Og 

10 9 8 8 7—42— 165 
G. Ter Bee dcccivisdwavcvessess 9 8 7 6 5—35 

10 9 7 5 4-35 

10 6 6 6 6—34 

9 9 8 8 7—4I— 145 
K. M. Stevenson ........scceee 10 4 6 § 5—30 

8 8 10 6 6—38 

10 10 8 6 6—40 

Io 10 10 8 5—43— I51 
By TERR cvecstscccsnccevictver 9 7 5 4 3-2 

7 7 6 § em 

10 9 7 6 6—38 

9 9 5 4 3-30— 125 
A Be BCR  Seiccscscacccvs 7 7 9 § 3 

6653 #3 

7 4 43 -—18 

10 7S 3-33— 10 
TE Gee bewvcecscccssccnavassses 9 8 7 7 7-38 . 

10 9 8 8 5—40 

10 9 8 7 640 

9 9 8 7 7-40— 158 
Ply. ccesecsqevcdcccuscvcsteseve io 6 5 § 4-30 

77 $38 3-7 

9 7 4 4 3-37 

6 6 § § 3-25— I09 

WAG siiciccer ices eacsacdénnaccscdcedinucateosdseaveed 1,124 
Red Team. 

E. H. Thompson ....cccccccece 10 8 7 7 6—38 

9977 6S 

10 9 9 6 7-41 

1o 10 8 7 7—42— 159 
Be Feiss canbvcdacdcasasnisecie io 10 8 7 6—41 

10 8 7 6 5—36 

§ 7 6 § ss 

10 9 8 8 6—4I— 149 
Cok. Go RRR seveccencsesesces 9 9 7 6 5—36 

10 9 6 6 6—37 

9 Z 7 : a 

10 7 — 144 
H. F. Schaefer (Capt.) ..... oe 4 Ai 

10 10 10 7 43 

9 10 5 4-35 

= 7 j-p— 1 
A. Av We vcivcncceceans. 8 8 8 8 is -" 

>. = 3 3-29 

9 9 3 7—42 

9 9 ag 1 
De FE. cicsarsceaverenaqeses a a 3 ae ” 

§ 4 £.8.:8 

Pie SS —10 

ef 2 6a 

MME écFdcsauwesathsdre ved ndteteatedlvacdacsceiend 816 
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SCHULTZE 


THE 
Easy-on-the-Shoulder 
POWDER 


F you’ve been shooting a pow- 
der that gives too much recoil, 
try SCHULTZE. 


The loading is always the same-—- 
the hard, indestructible grains are 
not affected by the pressure put on 
the wads. 


There is a regularity of action that 
makes shooting a pleasure. 


Look for SCHULTZE on the box 
—give it a trial. 


Guaranteed by the pioneer powder 
makers of America. 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


Wilmington 


STI te 


ey 
ia 


Spring City Gun Club. 
Waukesha, Wis., January 4, 1913. 
Following is the result of the regular shoot of the 
Spring City Gun Club, held at Waukesha Beach today. 


Dreyfuss, F. 
Kimball, P. 
Mucklestone, M. 
Lembezeder, M. 


WHOM Wa. cénndenccdncdsascsces 
Eisner, O. 
White, H. 


Schofer, M. . 
Williams, J. 
Cambier, Maj 
Wellace 

Wentland 
Schubring 
Mucklestone, S. 





eee eeeeees 












Shot At. Broke, 
Sabas dake 125 113 
daewudede 125 104 
vomebeecs 125 97 
sawicasis 125 89 
oa ve 0 63 
. 75 63 
50 43 
50 38 
5° 30 
50 36 
50 27 
bi dabetek 50 24 
atdaddkes 50 22 


~ 
os 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Ba; 
You should have seen 


Ridge, January 10, 1913. 
ingham bang’em to-day in 


just an even squad. He, this George Bingham, from Bingham. 


Delaware 





whence, we know not, blew his pattern into all but 
one event, standing atop a pretty good handicap. His 
takings were Stake Trophy, 10-20; Trophy Shoot, 6-14; 
Take Home Trophy, 32-73; President’s Cup, 4-36, an 
Gun Below Elbow went 6-13. W. W. Pell from one 
smeared the ambient atmosphere with 13. Old Pal 
Boreas was an unpopular visitor and he raisdell with 
the discs. 

Stake Trophy, Twenty-Five Clay Birds (Handicap). 
— George Bingham (10), 20; George E. Brower (s), 18; T. 
W. Stake (9), 17; W. W. Pell (2), 16; C. x James 
(3), 19. Leg won by Bingham. 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
George Bingham (6), 14; T. W. Stake (5), 12; W. W. 
Pell (1), 113 nee E. Brower (3), 8; C. R. James. 
(1), 7. Won by Bingham. 

_ Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap). W. 
W. Pell (1), 13;_T. W. Stake (5), 11; George Bingham 
(6), 9; George E. Brower (3), 9; C. R. James (1), 5. 
Won by Pell. 

Take Home Trophy, One Hundred Clay Birds 
(Handicap).—George Bingham (8), 18, 15, 13, 19, total 
$33 George E. Brower (20), * 11, 11, 14—60; W. W. 
ell (8), 14, 15, 14, 17-68; T. W. Stake (20), 12, 13, 
9, 10-64; C. R. James (12), 11, 13, 13, 8—57. Won by 
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President’s Cup, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
George Bingham (4), 36; George E. Brower (10), 35; W. 
W. Beli (4), 35; T. W. Stake (10), 29; C. R. James 
(), 27. Won by Bingham. 

Gun Below Elbow Match, Fifteen Clay Birds (Hand- 
icap).—George Bingham (3), 9; T. W. Stake (5), 73 
George E. Brower (3), 9; W. W. Pell (1), 6. 

Gun Below Elbow, Second Match (Handicap).— 
George Bingham (6), 13; George E. Brower (3), 7; C. 
R James (1), 7; W. W: Pell (1), 5. Won by Bingham. 


New Rochelle Yacht Club. 
ew Rochelle, January 10, 1914. 

Today was tango, turkey trot and hesitating target 
day, thanks to a howling ‘nor easter that put 
synchopations into ordinarily well-behaved aerosaucers. 
B. R. Stoddard could be deprived of his “winning 
way” by even so unwelcome a guest as friend Boreus, 
Said Stoddard a crimp into 8 x 10 in ten bird scratch 
event, after a shoot off with H. H. Todd; and put 
his name and address on Accumulation cup as did A. 
E. Black. H. H. Todd also won leg on Saturday cup, 
with 44 from 14. G. A. Wylie with ten won a 15 
rock scratch event. G. P. Granbery wouldn’t be dimmed 
alltogether so he cribbed a fifteen scaler scratch bent 
with 13. The scores: 

Ten Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. R. Stoddard, 8; 
H. H. Todd, 8; A. Wylie, 7; H. J. Smith, 5. 
Won by Mr. Stoddard in shoot off, 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. R. Stoddard, 
: H. H. Todd, 7; G. A. Wylie, 10; H. J. Smith, 8 
Won by Mr. Wylie. 

Ten Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—G. P. Granbery, 7; b. 
R. Stoddard, 6; C. A. Marsland, 8; H. H. Todd, 8; 
A. E. Eldredge, 7; G A. Wylie, 8; H. J. Smith, 4. 
Won by Mr. Todd in shoot off. 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—G. P. Granbery, 
13; B. R. Stoddard, 12; C. A. Marsland, 8; A. E. Black, 
9; H. H. Todd, 9; A. E. Eldredge, 8; G. A. .Wylie, 8; 
H. J. Smith, 9; W. Patterson, 10. Won by Mr. Gran- 
bety. 

5 Cup, Fifty Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—G. 
P. Granbery (6), 42; B. R. Stoddard (10), 43; C. A. 
Marsland (16), 37; A. E. Black (12), 38; H. H. Todd 
(14), 44; A. E. Eldredge (10), 30; G. A. Wylie (0), 
38; H. J. Smith (0), 36; W. Patterson (0), 30. Leg 
won by Mr. Todd. ; 

Accumulative Cup. Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Hand- 
icap).—G. P. Granbery_(3), 18; B. R. Stoddard (5), 21; 
A. E. Black (6), 21; H. J. Smith (0), 15; W._ Patter- 
son (0), 14. Legs won by Messrs. Stoddard and Black. 


Sunday, January 11, 1914 

Sixteen men faced the traps of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club today. Honors were fairly evenly divided 
among the contestants. B. R. Stoddard won two 25- 
bird scratch prizes, with full scores, and he tied with 
J. F. James in the shoot for the Monthly Cup. He 
also tied with C. A. Marsland in the Accumulation Cup 
match, with 22 breaks. Marsland tied A. E. Eldridge in 
the shoot for the Du Pont Trophy, each with a full 
score. J. F. James was the winner of the roo-bird 
scratch contest, and F. Van Allen won a second 1oo- 
bird match, breaking 85 bluerocks. 


Washington, D. C., January 11, 1914. 

The Analostan Gun Club’s members encountered ad- 
verse condition at their shoot on the roth. The wind- 
blew a gale from the northwest and carried the right- 
angle target over into an adjoining field at least 100 
yards. The consequence was that when a member drew 
several of them while on No. 5 position goose-eggs as 
a rule were scored against him. Mr. Geo. A. Emmons 
made the good score of 84 Of course, Frank H. 
Huseman lead the procession with 93. Following are 


the scores: 
Shot At. Broke. 

Wieak Tis Tieseminn.« .... 6.0. vecsssesee 100 93 
Ceoeee A. EmMons .2..xcccccsvccocs 100 
SE NE |. cion.spcacssseeencneesoen so 100 8 
TU ee Sc MOR <cocnsbovcieveiewevonses 100 77 
Ok WRODDD 20005 psn beeandrene 100 76 
Te ST IRUNEED 66055 su dapannre bodepeesne 100 75 
WE ar RUNON: onan WWebicswedsnstee 100 74 
SP Js We PAPOONS: ...00cccinsececescceve 90 6r | 
PE ER MRMOET, 0. nivn ev b.ssbnecncawene'se 65 31 | 
 AWOR  nccenesensesesoesesee see 50 43 
EE MEO henwcd<wewse vases setwreens 50 38 
EE UEP eiincionvetinnsdscnasabsseys 50 33 
STINT «5 pnuincngnc0sesuctonases 30 20 

*Visitors. 


Washington, D. C., January 11, 1914. 

At the annual meeting of the Analostan Gun Club | 

the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

C. S. Wilson, President. 

W. D. Monroe. Vice-President. 

Miles Taylor, Secretary. 

A. B. Stine, Treasurer. 

Dr. E. S. Ford, Captain. 

Trustees—M. D. Hogan, B. L. Taylor and R. P. Hawes. 

The report of the secretary showed the club to be 

in a prosperous condition. 67,000 targets were thrown 

during the year—an increase of 13 per cent. over last 

year. Fourteen new members were added to the rolls. | 

Two hundred dollars worth of prizes were donated to 

the members during the year and over $200 spent in 
improving the ground. 

(Messrs. Hogan. W. D. Monroe and F. W. Ford 

were named by the president as a committee to ar- 


range for the trophies and prize shoots for 1914. | 


The trustees were authorized to make further im- 









provements on the club grounds and a resolution was 
MILES TAYLOR, Secretary. 
adopted to use both traps during the coming year. 


New York Athletic Club. 
Pelham Manor. N. Y., January 10, ror4. 
Danny McCheahon kopped high scratch gun with 81; 
distance handicap from 20 yards in a shoot off with Dr. 
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Culver. Score on first 25 being 21, while in shoot off 
the score was 20-18 McCheahon purloined also the 
variety cup with 19-25. W. B. Ogden won three events 
including high handicap gun with 85 from 6 gratis scalers; 
a leg on accumulation cup, 2-24; and limb on Travers 
Island Cup, 2-23. E. G. Bruns tacked down a pedestal 
on monthly cup with a full from a five disc draw. The 
other winner was Conrad Stein who absorbed a look 
in on club trophy with a full from 5. 


Scores were not high partly because of presence of a 
e wind and absence of R. K, Spotts and C. W. 
Billirgs. Scores: 

Monchly Cup.—G. J. Corbett (3), 23; J. H. Van- 
derveer (2), 20; D. L. Culver (2), 21; R. R. Debacher 
(0), 17; €. J. Stein (6). 19; D. F. McMahon (1), 23; 
P. S. Sheldon (6), 15; E. G. Bruns (5), 25; H. A, Uter- 
hart (6), 15; H. H. Duden (3), 12; W. B. Ogden (0), 16; 
O. C. Grinnell (2), 21; Conrad Stein (3), 23; A. E. 
J. W. Hessian (4), 12; James Brite (), 


Ranney (2), 23; 
: W. H. Browning (6), 10; 


16; G. M. Thomson (4), 20; 
W, Peters (4), 20. 
Won by E., G. Bruns. 


Club Cup.—G. J. Corbett (3), 18; J. H. Vanderveer 
(1), 22; D, L. Culver (1), 24; R. R. Debacher (4), 23; 
C. J. Stein (6), 21; D. F. McMahon (0), 20; P. S. Sheldon 
(5), 16; E. G. Bruns (5), 193 H, A. Uterhart (6), 13; 
H. H. Duden (4), 13; W. B. Ogden (2). 22; O. C. Grinnell 
(2), 18; Conrad Stein (3), 25; A. E. Ranney (2), 22; 
. W. Hessian (4), a Brite (5), 18; G. M. 
hompson (3), 23; W. Browning (6), 8; N. W. 
Peters (4), 14. 

Won by Conrad Stein. 

Accumulation Cup,—G. J. Corbett (1), 20; J. H. 
Vanderveer (2), 15; D. L. Culver (1), 20; R. R. De- 
bacher (4). 21, C. J. Stein (6), 15; D. F. McMahon (0), 
19; P. S. Sheldon (6), 17; E. G, Bruns (5), 19; H. 
A. Uterhart (6), 8; H. H. Duden (4), 15; W. B. Guies 


(2), 24; O. C. Grinnell (2), 20; Conrad Stein (0), 17; 
A. E. Ranney (1), 20; J. W. Hessian (4), 20; James Brite 
(5s), 19; G . Thomson (2), 20; W. H. Browning (6), 


12; N. W. Peters (4), 16. 


Won by W. B. Ogden. 

Travers Island Cup.—G. J. Corbett (3), 21; J. H. 
Vanderveer (2), 19; D. L. Culver (1). 19, R. R. Debacher 
(3), 19; C. J, Stein (6), 17; D. F. McMahon (0), 20; P. 
S. Sheldon (6), 16; E. G, Bruns (s), 17; H. A. Uter- 
hart (6), 20; H. H. Duden (4), 22; W. B. Ogden (2), 23; 
QO. C. Grinnell (2), 17; Conrad Stein (1), 19; A. E. 
Ranney (2), 19; J. W. Hessian (4), 19; James Brite (5) 
20; G. M. Thomson (3), 21; i j 
N, W. Peters (4), 16. 

Won by W. B. Ogden. 


One Hundred Birds, Handicap.—G. J. Corbett, 72—10— 
82; J. H. Vanderveer, 69—7—76; D. L. Culver, 79—5s—84; 
R. R. Debacher, 69—11—80; C. J. Stein, 48—24—72; D. 
F. McMahon, 81—1—82; P. S. Sheldon, 41—23—64; E. G. 


W. H. Browning (6), 10, and 





Scale! 
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ROSS copper tube bullet. 


The Ross High Velocity, .280 sells in the U.S. at $55.00 Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube bullet, patented, at $7.50 per 
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Bruns, 60—20—80; H. A. Uterhart, 32—24—56; H. H. 
Duden, 47—15—62; W. B. Ogden, 79—-6—85; O. C. Grin- 
nell, 68—8—76; Conrad Stein, 77—7—84; A. E. Ranney, 
77—7—84; ii W. Hesslan, 51—16—67; a Brite, 53— 
20—73; G. M. Thomson, 72—12—84; W. H. Browning, 56— 
24—80, and N. W. Peters, s52—16—68. 


Scratch won by D. F. McDahon with 81; gross 
by W. B. Ogden, with 8s. . 

Distance Cup,—G. J. Corbett (20), 18; J. H. Van- 
derveer (19), 20; D. L. Culver (20), 21; R. R. Debacher 
(16), 18; C. J. Stein (16), 7; D. F. McMahon (20), 21; 
P. S. Sheldon (16), 14; E. G. Bruns (16), 14; H. A, 
Uterhart (16), 15; H. H. Duden (17), 12; W. 8 Ogden 
(19), 16; O. C. Grinnell (19), 17; Conrad Stein (19), 
15; A, E. Ranney (19), 16; J. W. Hessian (17), 12; 
James Brite (16), 14; G. W. Thomson (18), 13, and N. 
W. Peters (17), 10. 

Tie between D. L. Culver and D. F. McMahon. 
Shoot-off won by McMahon, 20 to 18. 

Variety Cup.—G. J. Corbett, 10; D. L. Culver, 11; 
R. R. Debacher, 12; C. J. Stein, 7; D, F. McMahon, 
19; H. A. Uterhart, 3; W. B. Ogden, 9; O. C. Grinnell, 
11; Conrad Stein, 16; A. E. Ranney, 13; J. W. Hessian, 
1o. and James Brite, 12. Won by D. F. McMahon. - 


Lakanoo Boat Club. 
Burlington, IN. J., January 11, 1914. 
The Lakanoo Boat Club held their weekly blue rock 
shoot on January 10, in front of the club house. Very 
windy weather conditions held some of the shooters 
down to low scores. Two 25 bird events were held and 


following is the score: ; 
Hit Mis’d Tot’! 


s -# 
S. Schuyler ......scecessoccsccees a 2. ae a 
PEM TOMS. A cddccaticocdseacas ae: ae oe 
RAGIN BORE (fics ccceinscceccoascas 14 18 32 1% 850 
BL, ee EE iss cased ch baie anne - k- 2 ae SS 
TAS AOA scktccécnskcuasaees 12 Sf mo: = 
Rr ae ee 13 ke 13 2 + 
NNO Seecsntiiy otecoeusieed 9 13 22 28 50 
Ss EPORBOD: . «sanais osnawespacers II ie II 14 25 
C5, SRRONEE a sive cv cee savins i 1b et oe Oe 
Cards SORE ics Se swesgese ; 9 9 6% 


After the 25 bird matches, J, M. Allen showed he 
had found his true form by breaking 17 out of 18 shot at. 
Interest is still on the increase and a little later 
I will be able to ore yon some better scores. 
ours truly, 
HENRY B. FORT. 





Birmingham Gun Club January 10, 1914. 

John Warren broke 97 targets out of his 100 shot at 
the regular weekly shoot of the Birmingham Gun Club, 
He had a straight run of 65 straight without a miss, 
The conditions were hard, a wind and hazy atmos- 
phere which made this a most remarkable piece of 
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Thediagramsshow how the .280solid sharp point bullet pierces 
80inches of fine Canadian pineand emerges practically intact, 
whereas the .280 Ross Sporting Copper tube bullet, patented, 
goes through only 12 inches, smashing a great holein the 
wood. This explains the tremendousshock of the .280 Sporting 
Cartridge, with coppertube bullet-(patented) and isthe reason 
why your quarry falls if fairly hit with this bullet. The Ross 
High Velocity Rifle increases your chancesofa successful hunt. 


100, both f.0.b, New York, If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. . . . . QUEBEC, CANADA or POST & FLOTO, 14 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
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work, He was followed by Gentry Hillman with 95 
and Randolph with 9% ; 

Gentry Hillman, Mrs. Garl and Dick Leland each 
had a long run of 38 without a miss. c 

Gentry Hillman led in the double target shooting 
with 40 breaks out of his 50 shot at. 

Scores as follows: 

‘Shot at Broke 

John Warren ...... dnvudiondiahivakccson: SOM 
Gentry Hillman .... ee 
Mr. Randolph ....... 100 
E. Cornwel aetecettoncece SOU 
Mrs. Garl 
Dick Leland 
ae Hillman 

ortimer serene 
Will Jourdan 
Ira Sellers .... 
A. A. Walker ....cccccccccccece. - 100 75 
Double targets—Gentry Hillman, shot at 50, broke 
40; Randolph, shot at 50. broke 30; Garl shot at broke 
16; Mortimer Jourdan shot at 24, broke 12; Will Jourdan 
shot at 24, broke 12; A, A. Walker shot at 24 broke 11. 

PARTICIPANT. 


Clubs Entered in Telegraphic Match. 
bee Del., Jan. roth, 1914. 

Here is a complete list of the clubs entered in the 
Telegraphic Trapshooting Matches, and the scores made 
by those clubs which have competed in the matches to 
date. The strong Paleface aggregation of Boston is lead- 
ing but some of the largest clubs entered encountered 
very inclement weather on the day of their first shoot, 
which accounts for the lower scores of some of them. 

Boise, Idaho, Boise Gun Club, no report, | 

Boston, Mass., Paleface Shooting Association, Macardle 
25; Putnam 25; Steel 25; Smith 25; William 25; Clarke 
243 o L. Osborne 24; Newton 24; Hilliard 24; Davis 24; 
total 245. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Sea Side Gun Club, no report. 

Buffalo. N. Y., Buffalo Audubon Club, Blackmer 25; F. 
Kelsey 24; Ebberts 23; Lambert 23; Ward_22; Patterson 
22; Sane 21; Lawson 21; Wright 20; Eberhardt 20; 
total 221. 

Chicago, I1l., South Chicago Gun Club, no report. 

Chicago, Ill., South Chicago Gun Club, no report. | 

Cincinnati, O., Cincinnati Gun Club, Hammerschmidt 
21; A. Gambel 19; Rybolt 18; C. Butz 18; Davies 18; Ward 
17; Sander 15; Schreck 15; Bibowski 11; total 152. _ ¢ 

The weather was unusually severe when the Cincinnati 
Gun Club shot in this match, and as a consequence but 
nine men showed up the day of the shoot. Under favor- 
able conditions the Cincinnati Club will hold its own 
with any trapshooting organization in the country, Watch 
them from now on. 

Circleville. O., Ideal Gun Club, Moeller, 24;; Hosler 
22; Valentine 22; Brandon 22; Stout 22; W. Valentine 21; 
Caldwell 21; Walters 21; Ritt 21; Metzger 21; total 217. 

Cleveland, O., Cleveland Gun Club, no report. 

Coatsville, Pa., The New Gun Club, Jones 24; Dolby 
23; Stevens 23; Williams 23; Ewing 22; Fulton, 2z. 

Columbus, Nebr., New Columbus Gun Club, no 
report. 

"Ci. O., New Cclumbus Gun_ Club, Shattuck 
25; Webster 22; Ward 22; Ford 22; Snook 21; Reed 
21; Thompson 18; Shilling 18; Drake 18; Smith 17; total 
204. 
Danbury, Conn., Pahquioque R. & G. Club, Crane 
24; Gregory 24; Sanford 23; Cornen_23; R. Hall a1; 
Day 20; Downs 19; Scofield 18; G. Hall 18; W. Ol 
stead 18; total 208. 

Dayton, O., N. C. R. Gun Club, Sheets 25; J. E. 
Cain 23; H. Heikes 23; Monbeck 22; Hubler 22; Clark 
22; Rurnas 22; Platt 22; Bippus 21; Clabaugh 21; total 
223. 
Denver, Pa., Denver R.‘& G. Club, no report. 
Independence, Ore., Independence Gun Club, no 
report. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Indianapolis Gun Club, no re- 


ort. 
Lansdale, Pa.. Lansdale Gun Club, no report. 
Little Falls, N. J., Little Falls Gun Club, no re- 
port. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minneapolis R. & G._ Club, 
Starbeck 25; Richter 25; Peck 25; Lawson 24; Hanley 
22; Stark 22; Bend 22; Claggett 22; Sodon 20; Larrabee 
18; total 225. 
Wayne a Philadelphia, Pa., Fox Gun Club, 
H. Greenwood 22; Dr. Hutton 19; Mrs. Moulton 19; 
J. Greenwood 15; Gough 17; Smith 17; A. Moulton 17; 
Failey 15; Cox 18; Delaney 14; total 173. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Highland Shooting Assn., no re- 


port. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. S. S. Whites, no report. 
Portland, Me., Portland Gun Club, no report. 
Portland, Ore., Portland Gun Club, no report. 

St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Trapshooters’ Assn., no 
report. 

San Diego, Cal., Pastime Gun Club, Toews 24; 
Couts 23; Walsh 23; Greenway 22; Ervast 22; Ecker 24; 
Julian 23; Weisser 23; Fesler 22; Grier 21; total 227. 

San Jose, Cal., San Tose Blue Rock Club, no report. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Soo Gun Club, no report. 

Springfield, O., Springfield Gun Club, Poole 24; 
Ernst 24; Henderson 24; Downey 23; Shobe 22; Winkler 
22; McGregor 22; Hays 22; Downs 21; Lynch 20; total 


224. 

Utica, Ill., Starved Rock Gun Club, Kneuss! 24; 
uncan 23; Doan 23; Hanson 23; McCauslin 22: Ouimby 
22; Westerman 22; Sharp 22; Pierski 21; Zeller 21; 
total 223. 

_ Wilmington, Del., Du Pont Trapshooting Club, 
Richardson 23; McHugh 20; varrell 18: Winchester, H. 
18; Lobb 17; Minnick 20; Foord 20; Willis, R. P. 18; 
Roebelen 17; Ross 17; total 188. 

The Du Pont Trapshooting Club shot its match in 
a fifty mile gale of wind, and with a torrent of rain 
coming down all the afternoon. Seldom at a club shoot 
has there been assembled such a bunch of noted and 
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expert shooters as was at the Du Pont Club on January 
3rd. C. Newcomb, J. C. Griffith, A. B. Richardson, Wm. 
Foord, J. H. Minnick, J. B. McHugh, H. Powers, F. 
Pium, and several others were on hand, and out of 
50 targets shot at, the highest score made was 39, which 
is a fair indication of the conditions under which the 
match was shot. 


The race between Roberson and Hammond was close 
and exciting, and was not decided until the last target 
had been thrown. 

A turkey shoot on the side was an attraction. The 
funds will be used in a worthy cause. 

H. L. Worthington (Linn) of Baltimore was on hand, 
and was demonstrating the new Winchester 12 Ga. Gun, 
and it’s a cinch that every one of the 70 shooters present 
now know all about it. If any one was missed or over- 
looked it wasn’t Linn’s fault. 

Dr. ‘Watson said he doesn’t come out oftener because 
he has no chance to win any of the prizes. and yet he 
reed off with the Class E Spoon. 

. A. Joslyn broke 55 straight. 

The team shoot between the Reds, engaained by W. J. 
Highfield, and the Blues, captained by Harry P. Carlon, 
is the all important topic, and both sides seem confident 
of winning. Both captains claim they have not as yet 
sprung any of “their main line stuff!” and when they get 
started there will be something doing, 

Pete Guest is gradually improving, and was out yester- 
day again, but did not shoot up to his usual form. Pete 
still has _to use one “stick.” 

illy Edmanson’s score shows the effect of his long 
iy olay off. Billy don’t miss many when he is in form. 

he Woods were out in force—R. S., D. S., and W. G., 
all shooting. 

Dol Richardson has entered for the Pinehurst Mid- 
winter Handicap. 

Highland is next in the Philadelphia Trapshooters 
Race, and the Dupont boys are going to work hard for a 
victory. 

‘Andy Summers of the Remington Force was a caller 
at the Dupont Gun Club during the week, and promises 
to drop in for a Saturday shoot sometime soon. 


Bryden Gun Club. 
Catassauqua, Pa., January 10, 1914. 

The local shoot held on the renowned grounds of 
the pegeee Gun Club, Catassauqua, Pa. on New 
Year’s Day was a most spirited event. John L. Englert, 
the well known amateur and member of the club was 
high amateur with 76 out of his quota which was 
remarkable in the fierce gale. 

Geo. W. Steele was second with 60, W. Hepner 
was 3rd with 51 out of 75. Geo. W. Steele was 
high gun with 17 in the double event of 12 pairs. Geo. 
Silfies was second with 12. “Slim” tried hard to 
hit them, but half of them got away. 

There was a special event of two teams of 6 men 
each, at 25 targets per man. “Cooper Team’—G. 
Cooper, G. Silfies, H. Porter, R. Peacock, J. Satelle 
and T. Howells. “Hepner Team’—W. Hepner, G. E. 
Rrown, G. W. Steele, E. Jones, J. Haines and Francis 
Bush. The Cooper Team won with 121 breaks to 119 
from the Hepner Team. 

There was a special event at so targets between 
G. E. Brown, president of the Bryden Club and 
County Commissioner Hugh Porter of Hokendauqua, 
Pa., for a purse of $15. Mr. Brown won by 5 targets 
from his opponent breaking 38 while Porter broke 33. 

The annual registered shoot of the Bryden Gun 
Club will be held on Wednesday, July 1, 1914, when 
Mr, and Mrs. Ad. Topperwein of Texas will be _in 
attendance. 10 Lady trap-shooters of Nemours Gun 
Club of Wilmington, Del. have also promised to be 
in attendance. President G. E. Brown spares no time 
and labor to make this the most interesting event ever 


held by the Brydens. 
“LUDDY.” 


Reading, Pa. A. K. Ludwig. 


Jersey City Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., January 10, 1914. 
This was another cold and blustry day and the 

targets did all kinds of stunts before they were either 
hit or missed at the regular Saturday shoot of the 
Jersey City Gun Club and as a result the number of 
shooters were small that toed the mark. Dave Engle 
and Dixon had it out for high honors today, Dave 
finally putting Dixon down and out for the count and 
finishing with an average of 67 per cent. and Dixon 
66 per cent. These scores no doubt look pretty small 
and of course they are just as small as they look but 
if you Mr. Reader should know of any shooter that 
thinks he can beat them on a day like we had to-day 
please send him along some day as we are all willing 
to be shown as Missouri is our home port every 
Saturday. Everett won the leg on the Du Pont Trophy. 
The scores follow in strings of 25: 

16 73 13 19 «oc cc cv oo 

12 17 10 144 16 8 <8 

17 18 15 14 15 

16 26 we 

16 14 13 

13 ad 
Kellinger .... 7 oo. ee 
Williams .... 5 my 

13 

2 

12 


Notes. 
Geo. Piercy is still having troubles of his own with 


his new gun. 
. Dr. Ittner has it all doped out about how the 


days are lengthening and in another week or so he will 


89 


be able to get all the shooting he wants. Doc. only 
had time to shoot 300 today. 

Engle was very much disgusted with his shooting 
until he saw he was high and then he found he 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

_ After shooting his last 75 targets Kearney thought 
it was about dinner time and left saying he was 
going to look up a lamp factory next week. 

urzel did some pretty good work with his 20 gauge. 

Several special matches on for next Saturday; come 
out and see the fun. 


Bryden Gun Club. 

Catasauqua, Pa., January 1, 1914. 
25 25 Broke Shot At. 
J. L. Englert . 19 6.20 76 100 
H. Porter “< as 18 35 +50 

18 


17 
16 


evcccccosce FF G. Cooper 
coccccccese 12 RR. Peacock 
ccccescocece BO 


Silfies 
Haines 


Marine and Field Club. 
Bath Beach, January 10, 1914. 

With a whistling wind, handicapping alike the good, 
medium and not so good shooters Dr. Sauer, from scratch 
broke 42 for a leg on Monthly Cup. and & for a win on 
President’s Cup. With a handicap of ten, P. R. Towne 
smashed 8 for the Take Home trophy. There was ver- 
interesting shooting from scratch between Dr. Sauer, E 
H. Lott, J. F. James, only a bird progressively separating 
them most of the time. 


Reaching the 


Far Ones 


How many times you miss the far fliers be- 
cause you haven't quite the necessary shooting 
power. 
The advantage is yours if you can count on 
your gun at 50 and 60 yards. 
For 35 years consistent work has been 
done with 
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Drivers and Twisters 
Looks like Bart Lewis and Billy Herr were the boys 
that put “get” into target during 1913—Lewis with high 
amateur average lost only — out of —and Herr failed to 
get only—out of 5,000 for high poor glory. 


Awhile ago I intimated that Ward Hammond was a 
“dead one” by ees that he shoot a championship 
match with Kin: dward, I having forgotten for a min- 
ute that: Kin dward had gone on his way with the 
remark, “let George do it”—this surely was laxity in our 
English history—well any how, Ward took us ‘to. task for 
asking him to shoot with the late Edward, and, said, he 
to us, if I don’t get all used up toting that Delaware 
champ cup in and out from the duPont grounds, I’ll win 
her once more for luck and pack her away in moth balls. 
He trailed out to the grounds last Saturday and by just 
one little aerosaucer, beat J. T. Robertson for State 
champ and 80-81 out of a century of synchopating turkey 
trotting, hesitation flying, wind fanning, baked clays. 
On February 14 all those who have had the privilege of 
— the chamois on the cup will shoot for final own- 
ership. 

Speaking of promotion work among clubs, if every- 
one did his share, as has Jack Fanning of Du Pont, we 
would have more trapshooters than there were shells to 
shoct. 

Among his most_recent achievements are: 

Colonial Club, Rahway, N. J.; W. Yhagye, New 
Rochelle; Pelham County Club, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
Huntington Gun Club, Huntington, L. I.; Hicksville Gun 
Club, Hicksville, L. I.; Hempstead Gun Club. Bayside, 
L. I.; Indian Harbor Gun Club, Greenwich, Conn.; Vales 
Club, Rutherford, N. J.; Arcola Club, Paterson, N. J.; 
Kingsley School, Essex Falls, N. J.; Peddie Institute, 
Hightstown, N. J,, and Mackergie School, Dobbs Ferry, 
New Jersey. 


Two dates are worthy of place in your hat—Long 
Island Sound Championship at Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club and the Big Shoot on Grand Central Palace Roof. 

W. G. BEECROFT. 


Southern Ohio Field Trial Association. 

The annual meeting of the association was held in 
Brendamour’s on Jan. 6 and was well attended. Pres. 
J. W. Utter called the meeting to order at 8:30. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were read and 
accepted. The latter’s report showed the club to be 
in good financial condition. The following applications 
for membership were handed in, and the applicants 
elected: Chas. Gormley, T. R. Snyder, Norwood, Ohio; 
H. R. Irwin, Fort Thomas, Ky.; Albert Highley, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Ned Hawes and W. A. Daniels, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The association is to attend to the distribu- 
tion otf 250 pairs of the Hungarian partridges to be re- 
ceived in Cincinnati during January from the State Game 
Warden, and the secretary, G Harris, has received 
many applications for birds from the farmers of Hamil- 
ton and Clermont counties. 

The election of officers followed the discussion of the 
game question, a separate ballot for each office. Dr. 
P. K. Phillips and . Cord were named as tellers 
by the chair. The ballot for president showed Mr. J. 
W. Utter, the present incumbent, receiving all the votes 
but three scattering, and his election was made unani- 
mous. Vice-President C. H. Cord, Secretary G. . 
Harris, Treasurer J. A. Zimmerman. Directors—G. E. 
Flora, George C. Walker, P. K. Phillips, W. H. Riggle, 
W. E. Cliver. It was moved by C. fr. Cord, and sec- 
onded by G. R. Harris, that a new office be created, 
viz: assistant secretarv. The motion was carried, and 
the nomination of W. E. Cliver, resulted in his election. 
A ballot was then taken to fill the place on the board 
of directors made vacant, and H. F. Schaefer was elected. 
Pres. Utter appointed the following gentlemen as a com- 
mittee on membership; G. E. Flora, J. B. Tower, Dr. 
Oxley, G. Oskamp, G. Delin and G. E. Morlidge. 

Grounds committee, G. E. Flora, E. D. Townsend, H. 
Schuerman, C. H, Cord and H.! D. Abbot. 

Entertainment committee, E. Brandemour, J. B. 
Towler and Dr. Oxley. 

‘ It was voted to hold the next trials beginning on Octo- 

er 27. 

_ .It was voted to hold Derby and All Ages, the fee 
in each to be $3 to nominate and $3 to start; and a 
championship shooting dog subscription stake, $3 to 
nominate and $5 to start; four moneys. The trials will 
probably be run at Dillsboro, Ind. 


Canoeing. 
New Membership. 
: _ |New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—Raymond J. Brown, 1128: Garden 
street, Hoboken, N. J., by Louis Papen; W. P. Schoon- 
maker, 39 'W. 32nd street, New York, N. Y., by Clemens 
Schroeder; Harold V. Macintyre, 502 W. 1s1st street, New 
Yotk, N. Y., by Edward Ahrens; C. Royce Hubert, 20 
Hi Pte Place. Yonkers, N. Y., by B. Frank Crom- 
well, Jr. 

Central Division:—Leland K. Thompson, 341 Barnes 
street, Wilkinsburg, Pa., and H. H. Davis, 70924;Ingle- 
nook Place, Pittsburgh, Pa., both by F. D. Newbury; 

Eastern Division:—Robert L. Perry, 25 Rebekah street, 
Woonsocket, R. I., by Albert M. Fletcher. 

Western Division:—Amos G. Allen, 7211 Oglesby ave- 
nue, Chicago. Tll., by Arthur Lyle Gousies; John 
Henning, 825 Forest avenue, Wilmette, Ill,; LeRoy S. 
Coombsz103_ Lincoln Place, Chicago, Ill., and Hearst W. 
Cady, os Forest avenue, Wilmette, Ill., all by A. W. 
Friese; Perry D. Carson, 421 Worth street, Peoria, IIl., 
by N, M. Love. 

New Members Elected. 

Atlantic Division:—6802, Frank E. Nees, 12 Wyoming 
avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.; 6803, Harry D. Gunther, r+ 
Marion avenue, Bedford Park, New York, N. Y.; . 
Frank E. Barth, Jr.. 151 Hawthorne avenue, Yonkers, 
N. :Y. + ap J. Morrison Vail, 22 Eastern avenue, Ossi- 
ning, 
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Member Transferred. 

Western Division to Atlantic Division:—6314, Oscar S. 

Tyson, 44-60 E. 23rd street, New York, N. Y. 
; aie’ Resignations, 

Atlantic Division :—5739, more L. Jones, New York, 
N. Y.; 5498, Conrad Hauf, Jr, New York N. Y.; > 
Benjamin F. Havens, Trenton, N. J.; 4290, Dr. mi 
Morton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Central Division:—6625, C. N. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
6572, Bert E. Dart, ‘Swissvale, Pa.; 5503, L. Jones. 
Rome, 'N. Y.; 6743, William Tyler, ‘Buffalo, N. Y.3 6176; 
Harry W. Reinhart, Scranton, Pa. 

Eastern Division:—6644, Henry G. Butler, Providence 
R. I.; 348, Elliot F. Trull. Boston, mee Howar 
B. Locke, (West Medford, Mass.; 3490, L. W. Thompson, 
Woburn, ‘Mass.; 2077, John 'W, Eliard, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Division:—6102, John Sanborn, Sterling, Ill. 


Fixtures—Registered Tournaments. 

June 16-18—Bradford, Pa—The Interstate Association’s 
ninth Eastern Handicap Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Bradford Gun Club; $1,000 added money. in- 
ner of first place in the tern Handicap guaranteed 
$100 and a trophy; winner of second place guaranteed 
$75 and a trophy and winner of third place guaranteed 
$50 and a trophy. Several other trophies will also be 
awarded. Elmer E. Shaner, manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 8-11+Dayton, O.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s Fifteenth Grand American Handicap ‘Tournament, 
on the grounds of the N. C. R. Gun Club; $1,500 added 
money. Winner of first place in the Grand American 
Handicap guaranteed $600 and a trophy; winner of sec- 
ond place guaranteed $500 and a trophy, and winner 
of third place guaranteed $400 and a trophy. Several 
other trophies will also be awarded. Elmer E. Shaner, 
manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Frank Foresters Forecast 
(Continued from page 84.) 


At this period, which was the golden age 
for the sportsman, travelling was, comparatively 
speaking, expensive; it was often necessary, in 
visiting ovt-of-the-way places, where the best 
sport was to be had, to hire private conveyances ; 
and the consequence was that the city poacher 
was in a great measure precluded from follow- 
ing his barbarous and dishonest trade. Add to 
this, that the country people were averse to 
the market-shooter, when they discovered his 
object, and cast obstacles in his way. 

All this is now changed—the railroads by 
which the country is everywhere intersected, en- 
able the city pot-hunter to move about with his 
dogs, and to transmit the subject of his butchery 
to the market easily, cheaply, speedily. Nor is 
this all—the country now bids fair to monopolize 
the trade of pot-hunting. The young men and 
boys, now-a-days, all shoot on the wing; many 
of. them shoot extremely well; and knowing the 
country, and being at it all the time, the devasta- 
tion they make is enormous. 

Their game is easily disposed of by the 
aid of the conductors, or other employes on the 
railroads, who share the spoils with the killers. 
The father, finding that the idle lad, who form- 
erly did an hour or two of work, and bird- 
nested or played truant quite unprofitably all the 
rest'of the day; now readily earns his three or 
four shillings.a day by loafing about the woods 
with a guniin his: hand and a cur at his heels, 
encourages him in this thoughtless course, and 
looks upon him» as:a source both of honor and 
profit’ to the family. 

In: the meantime, knowing nothing, and 
caring less than nothing, about the habits or 
seasons of the birds in question, he judges nat- 
urally enough that, whenever there is a demand 
for the birds or beasts in the New York mar- 
kets, it is all right to kill and sell them. 


And thanks to the selfish gormandizing of 
the wealthier classes of that city, there is a de- 
mand always; and the unhappy birds are hunted 
and destroyed, year in and year out, by the 
very persons whose interest it is to protect them, 
if it be only for the selfish object of making 
the most money of their killing. 

Even now, while I write these lines—Feb- 
ruary, 1848—owing to the mildness of the 


winter, which has allured them earlier than 


usual from their hybernacula in the swamps of 


Jan. 17, 1914. 





the sunny South, the Woodcock are here among 
us, preparing their nests already ere the snow 
is off the ground. Each pair of these birds, if 
unmolested now, will raise eight young—perhaps 
twelve—during the season. The bird, more- 
over, is in no condition at this time of year— 
his plumage is full of a species of louse, his 
flesh is unsavory, he is thin and worthless—yet 
the ostentation, rather than the epicureanism of 
the rich New Yorker demands Woodcock; there- 
fore, despite law, common sense, and common 
humanity, the bird is butchered at all times— 
even now. Within ten years to come, if some 
means widely different from any now adopted 
be not taken to save this bird, it will be ex- 
tinct everywhere within a hundred miles of the 
Atlantic seaboard—and inland, everywhere with- 
in a hundred miles of any city: large enough to 
afford a market. Within fifty years from the 
day on which I now write, I am satisfied that 
the Woodcock will be as rare in the eastern and 
midland states, as the Wild Turkey and the 
Heath-Hen are at present. 

The Quail will endure a little longer, and 
the Ruffed Grouse the longest of all—but the 
beginning of the twentieth century will see the 
wide woodlands, the dense swamps, and the 
mountain sides, depopulated and silent. I be- 


“gin to despair—to feel that there is no hope 


for those who would avert the evil day, when 
game shall be extinct, and the last manly ex 
ercise out of date in the United States of North 


America. 





Steffanson Vessels Safe 


Two of the three vessels (the Alaska and 
the Mary Sachs), comprising the Steffanson Arc- 
tic expedition fleet, arrived at Collinsen Point, in 
the Arctic circle, on Sept. 27. 

With the exception of an insignificant injury 
which the Mary Sachs sustained in the ice packs, 
both vessels are in excellent condition. The 
entire party of scientists, and the crew of both 
vessels are snugly installed in a log hut erected 
about two years ago by a fur trader on a high 
elevation. 

The situation is an excellent one, and the 
party will remain until Spring. A number of 
specimens of rare birds and mammals, collected 
in the Arctic regions by Dr. R. M. Anderson, 
chief anthropologist of the expedition, will be 
presented to R. W. Brock, director of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey. 

News of the arrival at Collinsen Point was 
made public by George J. Desbarats, Deputy Min- 
ister of Naval Affairs of Ottawa, who received 
the communication from Dr. Andrews. Collin- 
sen Point is about fifty miles. from Flaxman 
Island. At one time it was’ reported that the 
Alaska and the Mary Sachs had been lost in 
the ice packs. 

The scientists in the party at Collinson Point 
are Dr. R. M. Anderson, of New York, Messrs. 
K. Chapman, Cox, O’Neill and Johansen, and the 
members of the crew of the two vessels are 
Nahmes, Bernard, Blue, Craford, Olsen, Thomp- 
son, Brooks, Narom and Mrs. Jennie Thompson, 
wife of Seaman Thompson. 

No mention is made in the reports received 
of Steffansson or his vessel, the Karluk, beyond 
that she was last seen by Dr. Anderson in an ice 
pack near Point Barrow on August Io. 


The total amount of land purchased in the 
ooo acres. So far the principal work on these 
Eastern States for Federal forests is nearly 800,- 
areas has involved their protection against for- 
est fires. 
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For Sale. 





GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 


“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH,” 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “ F” DARIEN, CONN. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery. and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing i a 
mouth black bass commercially in the “Unhel’ dan 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
<a fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
po 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 








Brook Trout © 21282 !¢ stocking brooks 


in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in Ene 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


Beautiful, Deadgame, and 
Fighters; as well as high class 
layers. Send for price-list 
and testimonials at once. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Concord, North Carolina 


Pheasants, Quail, Partridges, Wild Turkeys, Swans, Wild 
Ducks Cranes, Elk, Deer, Buffaloes, Antelope, Beavers, 

» Geese, Minks, Otters, Skunks, Ferrets, Parrots, Song, 
Ornamental and Game Birds and Animals of all kinds for sale. 
Complete lists and full information, ten cents, stamps or silver. 
State what you want when writing. Hornes Zoological 
Arena. Desk 13. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JAMES DUFF, AiXGionos 


130 Zabriskie St. Jersey City, N. J. 


All goods made on the premises and guaranteed. 
No foreign stock kept. A DUFF Lemonwood BOW 
was used in making the world’s record. DUFF’S 
Arrows won last year’s American Round Championship. 


‘FRED SAUTER 


SPECIALIST IN 


TAXIDERMY 


IN ALL BRANCHES 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City 


ARCHERY 


DUCK FOODS AND LIVE WILD DECOYS 


that bring the ducks in swarms. Write now for circular and 
—_ to CLYDE B. TERRELL, Dept. 1, Oshkosh, W is. 





Good News From Virgiaia 


Editor, Forest and Stream :— 

The Virginia Game and Game Fish Pro- 
tective Association in conjunction with the 
Audubon Society of Virginia, is in the midst 
of a hard campaign, the object of which is to 
procure an enactment of the Legislature provid- 
ing for a State Game Commissioner, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor at a salary of $2,500 a 
year. We have three bills; the first, the Hart- 
White Game Bill, to be patroned by Delegate 
John M. Hart of Roanoke, Va., and Senator 
Hugh A. White of Rockbridge Co.; second, a 
bill regulating the catching of large and small 
mouth bass; third, a bill to prohibit the netting 
and seining of bass in the Chickahominy River— 
patrons of the last two mentioned bills have 
not been selected as yet. The Hart-White draft 
has been revised to cover the following points 
as well. There are eighteen mentioned in the 
synopsis, therefore, we will number the revisions 
or amendments as follows: 

No. 19, prohibiting the running loose of 
dogs during the months of May, June, July and 
August; No. 20, no hunting license to be issued 
to minors, except by written request of parent 
or guardian; No. 21, no wild turkey shall be 
killed prior to Nov. 1, 1916; No. 22, deer and 
elk protected until Nov., 1915, no deer without 
visible horns as long as four inches shall be 
killed; No. 23, bag limit of one deer or elk, two 
wild turkeys, six grouse, six woodcock, fifty 
sora, two swans, six geese, twenty-five ducks, 
twenty-five shore birds, twenty quail in one 
day; No. 24, bag limit of a year, two deer or 
elk, ten wild turkeys; No. 25, prohibiting the 
killing or catching of female deer or fawns; 
No. 26, violators subject to a fine of from ten 
to fifty dollars for each offense. 

We feel sure that you realize the terrible 
conditions existing in Virginia, and you must 
also realize that the fight will be to a finish, in 
order to get through this legislation. We are 
asking both moral and financial help from every 
source, and from you we ask editorial assistance 
and ask it urgently. There are many sportsmen 
in Virginia who read your magazine, and if 
they see that you are with us in this move- 
ment, it will help to convince them of the worthi- 
ness of the cause. Virginia has waited too 
long already, and unless all of our good friends 
lend us their efforts and influence, we shall be 
swamped again. We do not believe that you 
could lend your editorial columns to a more 
worthy cause than the one mentioned, and we 
earnestly ask for all the space that you can 
consistently give us. We have been in com- 
munication with Dr. William T. Hornaday of 
New York, Mr. John B. Burnham of New 
York, Mr. Gilbert Pearson of New York, Mr. 
Marshall McLean of the Camp Fire Club of 
America, and Mr. John H. Wallace, Jr., Game 
Commissioner of Alabama, who assisted us in 
drafting the bill. These bills have the support 
of the National Department of Agriculture, ths 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, the Ameri- 
can Game Protective and Propagation Asso- 
ciation, the National Audubon Society, the Vir- 
ginia Audubon Society, the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. We need the support of all sports- 
men in Virginia. Every sportsman of Virginia 
is invited to join, membership fee, $: per year, 
all white naturalized citizens eligible. The asso- 
ciation will be deeply indebted to you for any 
help that you may see fit to give us. 

VIRGINIA GAME AND GAME FISH 

PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
W. P. Parrerson, President. 
Richmond, Va., January 8, ror4. 








The Sportsman Tourist. 
Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 


On Lake Apopka, second largest lake in 
Florida. 


The best shooting and fishing in the State. 

Plenty of Quail, Duck and Snipe, Black 
Bass, Bream and Trout. 

Teams, Guides, Dogs and Boats Furnished. 


For further information address 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and salt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Floride 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 








Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Preserve 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 





For a Winter trip go to 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 


Climate mild, but invigorating. 
Superb drives, saddle riding, golf, 
tennis, yachting, sea-bathing. . . 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


situated directly on the harbor. 
Gnil room, tiled swimming pool 
and modern service throughout. 
Deep Sea Fishing and British 
Naval and Military Station. 


Opened December 5th, 1913 
HOWE & TWOROGER 


MANAGERS 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 





Sportsman’s Preserve. 


1,000 Acres, situated near Pamlico Sound, North Caro- 
lina, in heart of duck and goose country. The best flights 
in the State are found here. No other such preserve is avail- 
able in this State. Full game rights protected from trespassers. 
A great gun club opportunity. Address for further particulars, 
W. J. GRIFFIN, 
Manteo, N.C, 


SPORTING RESORT. 


NO EQUAL ON COAST. 
Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fi 


Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or 
FO SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND 


FISHING GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs 
or families, $3,500. Can be sold in shares by right 
party, $7,000 to $10,000. For detail information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
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Game Problem in Great Britain 

Lonpon, EnG., January 10, 1914.—The prob- 
lem of game preservation is facing the sports- 
men of Great Britain and the question as to 
have this can best be solved is one that is more 
or less complicated. During the past year there 
has been a number of instances where grouse 
have been very plentiful on some of the moors, 
but as a rule the opposite has been true. Scot- 
land has experienced a most disastrous season, 
and game on a number of moors has been com- 
pletely obliterated. One phase of the game 
situation that is calling forth much careful study, 
is the prevention of disease among grouse. In 
many cases it has been impossible owing to ad- 
verse weather conditions for the game to ob 
tain the necessary amount of nutrition, and in 
consequence of this condition of affairs, disease 
has been rampant on many of the moors. 


WILDFOWL. 


New Hampshire Game Conditions 


Derry, N. H., December 4, 1913. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have just closed one of the best bird 
hunting seasons we have had for years. There 
was an abundance of rough grouse, and the 
flight of woodcock was as good as past years. 

We had 15 days hunting on deer with shot 
guns; seven were shot near town on the first 
day. 

I regret to find many ring-neck pheasants 
about here; the law protects them. They are 
about as congenial to our native game birds as 
the English sparrow is to our song birds. You 
cannot find a gunner in New Hampshire that has 
any use for them, except for exhibition at 
some Sportsman’s Fair. I have been informed 
that they will destroy the nests of our partridges. 

The coon hunters did not have much luck. 
We broke in a lot of new dogs and some of them 
were no good. There are plenty of foxes but 
not many hounds to run them. Hunters won’t 
keep them on account of their being apt to run 
deer and that gets them in rows with the State 
laws. 

We had one month of open season on grey 
squirrels, after a close season of six years. 

Many were killed, but not a fraction of what 
was predicted would be killed. 

Our game laws were knocked in the head 
by the political machine last spring, by abolish- 
ing our Commissioners and creating a one-man 
policy—4oo hunting licenses were written locally. 
Where we ised to have several detectives and 
wardens to each town, who served without pay, 
we now have only one of each to a county. With 
all of our laws, I do not hear often of them be- 
ing violated. A good sportsman does not want. 
to violate a good law. 

JOHN W. BABBITT. 


New Plans For Unsinkable Ship 
By L- C. B. FITZHAMON 
Our European Correspondent. 


Paris, FRANCE, January 1, 1914. 

Planning, devising and executing without 
cessation since the appalling wrecking of the 
mighty Titanic, the naval architects of Europe 
steadily are pursuing what to the layman seems 
to be a chimera—the unsinkable ship. 

Now comes a French designer and builder 
of steam yachts and of other small power craft 
with a plan based upon the successful operations 
a year ago of an Italian firm of salvors by sea. 
It seems a comparatively simple plan; and one 
of the advantages—apparently a great one— 
claimed for it is that it will obviate a possible 
source of great danger from the _ prevalent 
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water-tight compartments, which it is pointed 
out, may create a heavy list when one side of 
a vessel is waterlogged and the other is intact. 

This clever Frenchman’s proposition is to 
equip a sea-going yacht with several -inflatable 
tubes secured to the inner sheath of its hull 
in such places as may be most suitable for the 
purpose. These inflatable tubes are to be con- 
structed of fabric and rubber, much the same 
as the average automobile tire is made from 
fabric and rubber. 

Ordinarily these tubes, made of fabric and 
rubber, are to lie flat against the inside wall 
of the vessel’s hull. In case of emergency they 
would be inflated rapidly, by machinery; where- 
upon they would become so many air-chambers 
attached to the inside of the vessel and would 
prevent the vessel from sinking. It is claimed 
that they could be fitted to any existing vessel 


‘or be built into any new one. 


In application of this safety scheme to the 
greyhounds of the Atlantic it is suggested that, 
in event of a collision, the auxiliary machinery, 
by means of an air-compressor, promptly could 
inflate all these tubes or air-chambers through- 
out the ship, which would be rendered safe 
because its normal displacement would be 
doubled. 

Furthermore it is asserted the trim of the ves- 





sel could be maintained, and list could be pre- 
vented, by inflation of the air-tubes on the port 
side to a greater degree than on the starboard 
side, or vice versa; or else the inflation of 
a greater number on one side than on the other. 

The Frenchman’s scheme is said to be by 
far the most feasible of all the new-fangled and 
experimental ideas that have been promulgated 
within the past two years. In explaining the 
basis of operation to which he is indebted he 
sets forth that the successful raising of a sunken 
torpedo-boat by the Italian firm of salvors in 
question may be taken as proof conclusive that 
there is a possible and practicable method of 
rendering a large passenger ship practicably un- 
sinkable. 

The Italians’ method consisted of lowering 
into the small warship, a frame-work to which 
had been connected a number of large, inflat- 
able, flexible tubes. After the frame-work had 
been secured to the hull of the sunken vessel, 
the tubes were inflated strongly—in fact, to 
their utmost capacity. Now comes the en- 
lightening part: When a sufficient number of 
the tubes had been secured to the ship’s hull 
to displace (when inflated) the same volume 
of water as the vessel displaced, the vessel nec- 
essarily was raised to the surface by the in- 
flation of the tubes. 





THE ORIGINAL CORDING’S. 


Established in the Year 1839 


J. C. CORDING & CO., Ltd. 
WATERPROOFERS 


New 60-page Catalogue at request. 





THE “EQUITOR” COAT. 


The chief feature is the attached apron buttoning on one side. No rain can possibly get 
through this complete protection from waist to mid-calf, and when the apron is not in 
use it fastens conveniently (out of sight) on the inside of coat, which then serves just 
aa well for ordinary wear afoot. Write for patterns and form for self-measurement. 


NEW WATERPROOFS_ FOR FISHING. 


CAUT1ON—Our only Addresses are: 


19, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
and 35, ST. JAMES’S ST., S. W. 
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After Goats In The Canadian Rockies 


By W. R. GILBERT 


In most ways it was an ideal day. The 
night had been frosty and clear, and the sun 
had already passed above the surrounding 
mountains into a cloudless sky. It was not 

. altogether ideal because in the rarified air of 
the Rockies such a day is apt to become un- 
pleasantly hot if there is any energetic work to 
be done. I and my guide, Joe, rode out of our 
camp at the junction of the two branches of the 
Rocky River soon after seven o'clock break- 
fast. We left our mounts about a mile up the 
west branch, and proceeded to explore, all the 
morning, in a large valley in which flowed a con- 
siderable tributary stream. After about three 


hours walking however, we concluded, that as 
far as sheep and goats were concerned, this valley 
was absolutely uninhabited, and returned to lunch 
where we had left the horses. In the afternoon 
we determined to hunt the valley that ran into 
the West Rocky River immediately opposite us, so 
we crossed the river, tied up our horses, and set 
off through the forest that covered the slope be- 
low the basin we wished to reach. It was pretty 
stiff work climbing among the young timber, 
with one’s feet sinking deep into the moss car- 
pet at every step, while the still, sleepy atmos- 
phere invited one to sleep and give up all hunting 
for the day. Few signs of life were apparent in 
the forests; an occasional willow grouse flutter- 
ing noisily away, alone disturbed the heavy 
sileice. Presently we emerged into an open 
patch of grass, which formed the bottom of the 
basin, and took the opportunity to lie down and 
spy the surrounding slopes which rose on all sides 
above us, richly tinted by the first frosts of 
autumn, right up to the snow line. Seeing no 
traces of any game, we consulted as to whether 
we should go on to a knoll that rose in the 
center of the basin, the result no doubt of a cooling 
volcano, when these mountains were first made. 
Luckily we decided to go on, and on reaching 
the top of this Knoll, or rather ridge, which 
divided the basin in half, we had a view of one 
of the most beautiful little lakes that exist any- 
where. Not more than a mile round, it was of 
the richest green I have ever seen, varying in 
shade as the water deepened toward the center, 
the white mountain tops making a wonderful 
setting for this emerald jewel. I had, however. 
all too little leisure to take in the scene, for an 
excited whisper from Joe caused me to turn 
round, and at once my eye caught the pure white 
shaggy form of a Rocky Mountain goat, walking 
parallel with us to the head of the basin. A 
glance through my glass showed a fair sized 
“billy” and I saw that our only chance would be 
to run for it, and try to reach the end of the 
basin before our quarry. The latter, however, 
was in no hurry, and after going about a quarter 
of a mile lay down on a prominent rock. By 
dint of great exertion, we reached the spot 
where we had hoped to be near enough to get 
a shot, and were disgusted to see our goat 
calmly gazing in our direction about 500 yards 
away. Joe was for risking a shot, but luckily 
I resisted, as I was particularly keen to get 
what appeared to be a nice pair of horns. I 
was also adverse to breaking my general rule 
of not shooting at more than 250 yards. After 
watching for about half an hour, I determined 
to try and work round the basin, and with the 


help of some bushes to get into a position di- 
rectly above the goat, for these animals rarely 
trouble to look uphill, all their enemies living 
below them. 

We therefore started on our crawl, and after 
about half an hour reached the spot we had 
been making for, but in the meantime the goat 
had been tempted from his look-out post, by a 
succulent patch of grass, and was feeding 
only about 100 yards below, quite concealed by 
the dwarf pines and willow bushes. Joe thought 
the “billy” must have heard us, and made off, 
but I was convinced he was somewhere just 
below us, and after an anxious five minutes, 
my guide, spotted the white back of the quarry 
feeding, all unconscious of our presence, within 
easy shot. I stood up, as the low, thick bush 
made any other position impossible, and looked 
down, my sights! but the hard stalk, the hot 
sun, and the high altitude had made me a bit 
unsteady, and I determined to take no risks, and 
telling Joe to wait, I crawled cautiously down. 
After getting about forty yards I found that 
I would have to shoot standing, however near 
{ approached, and so decided on shooting before 
the animal spotted me. I was still just as un- 
steady, and the result was my bullet went too 
far back, but broke the spine. 


The gallant old goat, with his hind quarters 
quite paralyzed, threatened a most determined 
resistance, and neither of us cared to risk a stab 
from the bright, wicked looking black horns. 
But by occupying his attention while Joe cut 
his throat, he was soon out of trouble. He was 
a well grown male with horns 81-2 inches long, 
quite smooth, and very symmetrical; his coat 
was still short, but very thick and soft. We 
soon had him skinned, and packed down to the 
horses, reforded the river, and got to camp about 
6 p. m. 

These mountain goats which belong to the 
same family as the chamois, are fine big animals, 
weighing as much as 300 lbs. The chief diffi- 
culties in hunting them are the inaccessibility of 
their haunts, and the danger of losing one’s 
trophy by its falling over a precipice. Their 
evesight is keen, but their powers of scent and 
thin hearing are not nearly so acute as that 
of the bighorn sheep. They are often in prox- 
imity to sheep, but practically never in company 
with them, for the goats prefer the rocks, and 
the sheep like the grassy slopes. The goat is 
a marvellous climber, and when frightened will 
always climb to the topmost summit of his 
mountain range. Sometimes it is quite easy to 
approach him in these positions, for there is 
usually only one way of getting on and off these 
bluffs, and the goat will wait till his pursuer 


is quite close and then make a frantic dash past: 


with lowered horns and bristling hair. A goat 
unlike a sheep, will never lose his head and dash 
over a precipice. The females as a rule grow 
longer horns than the males, but the horns of 
the former are never symmetrical and smooth, 
and are usually turned over at the tips like those 
of a chamois. My guide who used, at one time, 
to make considerable money by shooting goats 
and selling the heads, believes them to be the 
toughest animals to kill he had ever known. 
They frequently go a long way when shot 
through the heart, and I found that even the 
tremendous shock of a .280 high velocity Ross 
was not by any means instantaneously effective. 


_Fishing Conditions in Eagle Lake 


(Continued from page 82.) 


official in said division, had given these Ticon- 
deroga men repeated directions in writing to 
build a new dam on the site owned by them, and 
that too long before the old one was torn down. 

Evidently, there is a difference of opinion 
between the Department of Fisheries and the 
engineers office in the Division of Inland Waters. 
Mr. Sherman’s letter makes no reference to 
what our association asked the commission for: 
protection to and maintenance of the peoples’ 
game fishes in Eagle Lake. Neither does he 
state that any hearing has been afforded to the 
property owners at our lake regarding this mat- 
ter. He refers to no written authority being 
given by the commission to these men authoriz- 
ing their action. 

It is to be hoped in the interest of good 
sportsmanship that the owners will turn in and 
erect a dam on their property along the lines 
suggested by the commission last summer and 
since insisted upon by the commissioner afore 
said. Unless this is done, the members of our 
association will of necessity be compelled to 
take immediate steps at law for a restoration 
of our former healthful conditions at Eagle 
Lake and for any damages to riparian property 
caused by the lowering of these waters. 

PETER FLINT, 
Chairman, Committee of Fisheries and Game. 
Eagle Lake Property Owners Association. 
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A Mighty Pennsylvania Hunter And Trapper 


Sketch of the life of George Smith, who helped clear the 
Northwestern Counties of Wolves, Bears and Catamounts 


Few, among the many noted hunters of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, experienced a more 
eventful career than fell to the lot of George 
Smith, a typical backwoodsman, who preferred 
his log cabin to civilization, and derived more 
fieasure from the companionship of his gun, 
than the average person derives from the more 
genial, though at times less reliable, companion- 
ship of his acquaintances. He was a profes- 


sional hunter through choice, and that his pro- 
fession meant more to him than the mere means 
of making a livelihood, was evidenced in the 
records which were in earlier years to be found 


By DR. W. J. McKNIGHT 


from a glance at these records, which dis- 
ciose the fact that he killed as many as seven 
deer in a single day. That alone would keep 
most men pretty busy, and one might suppose 
he had reached the height of his hunting prowess 
in achieving such a record. But when, by a 
further inspection, it is ascertained that he, at 
another time, killed five bears in a day, one be- 
gins to understand why he stands out in the 
memory of those who knew him, as one of the 


truest types of the erstwhile professional hunt-. 


er, a type that has receded so rapidly before 
the steady progress of civilization. 


he was well adapted to the life of a hunter, 
end although a trifle stooped in appearance, he 
was possessed of a frame naturally designed to 
withstand the strain to which it was subjected. 
It was in Elk County, Pennsylvania, that 
he did some of his most effective hunting; and 


it was here that he killed one hundred and fifty . 


deer, thirteen bears, and thirteen wolves, in 
one year. 

It was his custom to retain two cabins, hardly 
the type of residing places that would appeal 
to a modern seeker after snugly built bungalows, 
and artistically designed city homes, but ade- 
quately suited to his method of life. One of 
these structures was in Jefferson County, where 
his wife and family lived, and the other a log 
hut in the woods—located in almost any place 
that was suitable to his purposes at the time. The 
one in the accompanying photograph happens to 
have been built near the head-waters of Pigeon 
Run. 

It was here that his wife demonstrated that 
she was a pretty good markswoman herself, and 
incidentally added one more panther to the 
family record. 

It happened one day, when Smith was re- 
turning from a hunting trip in the wilderness of 
Elk County. Mrs. Smith had journeyed to the 
cabin to await his return, and when toward 


evening, she heard him coming, she went to the 


door to greet him; a large panther was stealthily 


trailing his footsteps. Being a woman of strong 


























nerves, she did not hesitate how to act, but 
sprang for a rifle—and made good use of it, be 
too; the rifle cracked and Smith turned in time 


to see the panther drop. k 
His daughters were also expert with the 

rifle, and it was one of his amusements to shoot 

at a mark with them. ‘ 
Although most of his life was spent in fs 

northwestcrn Pennsylvania, where he hunted 

through the counties of Elk, Forest and Jeffer- ~ 


son, he was not a native of that section but was 
bern in Canada. He died in 1901 at the age of 
74. The following is a record of the game he TI 
killed during his life time: 

14 panthers, 500 bear, 30 elk, 3,000 deer, 500 
catamounts, 500 wolves and 600 wildcats. He 
had killed 7 deer in a day and as many as 5 
bears in a day. 


SOLACE OF THE WOODS 


By WALTER H. DEARING 
When I think of my many friends untrue, 
My thought seems dull, and of sombre blue, 
Tinged with a sickly saffron hue, 
And I turn to the woods for solace. 











GEORGE SMITH, A PENNSYLVANIA NIMROD 


on the forest trees of Elk and Jefferson coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, recording the fact that he 
had killed one “B’ar,” or two elk, or whatever 
game had fallen victim to his rifle at the time 
of recording. Aside from this he kept a full 
record of all the game which he killed, and 
the list contained therein is long enough to make 
a good sized manuscript. Some idea of the 
strenuous life which he led, may be gleaned 


But his success in his chosen calling is 
rot all that lingers in the recollections of those 
who knew him well. He was in many ways a 
character, not readily to be forgotten. Despite 
the rough nature of his vocation, and the many 
exasperating situations which he naturally was 
called upon to face, he was never known to utter 
ar. oath. He was not: addicted to liquor, and 
never used tobacco in any form. Physically, 


When I think of my dearest hopes long dead, 
My faith is lost, and my courage fled, 

Locked outside, by an: unnamed dread, 

And I turn to the woods for solace. 


When the last day dawns, and I long for rest, 
I shall nourish the spark in my sinking breast, 
And struggle, and fight, and gain the crest, 
That-leads to the woods and solace. 
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The Motors ave Never Backfire 
‘In Which Motor Are You Interested? 
The Roberts Mc Motor Co., soneny. oon 


BERMUDA 


SPECIAL RATES FOR JANUARY 


s. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


TWIN SCREW 10,518 tons displacement 
The ship used by PRESIDENT WILSON 


Fastest, Newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. Tours In- 
am Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S. “GUIANA” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica. Martinique, 8t. Lucia, Barbadoes, 
and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 

A. E. OU ERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York ; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broad- 
way, 264 and 553 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 


Send toc. and any size roll of Kodak films. 
Will develop and print 6 pictures from 
Cc = negatives. Good work; prompt ser- 


ROANOKE CYCLE CO., Roancke, Va. 





I want two light grade guns—one 20 ga. and one 
12 ga.—must be fine ones and in fine condition. 

I will exchange for the same forty acres of land 
worth $600 cash—land is clear of all liens and well 
worth the money. 

This is a fine proposition if you have the right 
kind of guns. 


GEORGE R. SLOCUM 
603 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Pointers and Setters thoroughly trained and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


W. TELL MITCHELL, Hurt, Va. 





A POINTER FOR A BEAGLE 


I will swap a broken pointer for a broken beagle. 
Think this over and tell me what you have in the 
Beagle line. I do not care about pedigree. 


J. H. FINCH, Greenwich, Conn. 








Point Pleasant 


FOREST AND STREAM 


To His Majesty King George V. 


LINCOLN 
BENNETT 


AND CO., LTD. 


THE LEADING HATTERS 
FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Silk Hats 
Stiff and Soft Felt Hats 
Straw Hats and Panamas 
Tweed Hats and Caps 


40, Piccadilly, 
1, 2, Sackville Street, W. 
& 78, Lombard Street, E.C. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
No. 2, Sackville St. (Separate Entrance) 


The Well-known “LINCOLN. BENNETT” 
LADIES’ SPORT and TAILORED HATS 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB STUD BOOK 


1 Liberty Street > - . New York 


THE NEW STUD BOOK 


The Stud Book for 1912 has been published and is 
on sale in this office, in its new form. Besides the 
regular volume, containing all breeds, it has five Sec- 
tions separated in Breeds, as follows: 

Section I.—Beagles, _Bloodhounds, nannies 
Deerhounds, Foxhounds, Greyhounds. Griffons (Sport- 
ing), Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, Whippets, 
Wolfhounds, also Great Danes and Dachshunde to bal- 
ance the sections. 

Section II.—Bulldogs, Chow -Chows, Dalmations. 
French Bulldogs, Mastiffs, Pinschers, Poodles, St. Ber- 
nards, and all the Toy dogs. 

Section III.—Collies wed Sheepdogs. 

Section IV.—Airedales, Bedlingtons, Manchesters, 
Bullterriers, Dandie Dinmonts, Foxterriers, Irish Ter- 
riers, Scottish Terriers, Sealyham Terriers, West High- 
land White and Welsh Terriers. 

Section V.—Boston ‘Terriers. 

The sections are $1 each, and the regular volume $5. 





SOME COMING WINNERS 


Airedale Puppies by the Imported * ‘Regalia,”’ 

“‘Tanglewold Terror’ 
the winning bitch ‘“Kenwyn Bristles’’ and other 
excellent bitches by Ch. Soudan Swiveller, Ch. 
The Gamecock, Rock Oorang and other noted 
winners. 


Males, $25. 
KENWYN KENNELS 











and ‘ ‘Oorang”’ from 


Seven litters now ready for shipment. 


Females, $10. 


New Jersey 
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FEED 


SPRATT’S COD LIVER 
OIL CAKES 


if you want your dog to have that soft, 
silky coat so much desired by owners of 
toy dogs. 

Send 2c. stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 


DOGS xz 


Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 
NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, etc., Page Published, containing each 
week the latest news and gossip written by recognized experts. 
Your advertisement on this news page will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur Dog Lover and Bird Fancier. 
Advertising Rate 30 cents per Agate Line. 
Further inforon on request. 
NEW YORK HERALD > NEW YORK CITY 








Dog Training.—On best quail grounds South. 
SMITH and ae 
iss. 





Burhans’ “Worm Knocker” et Positive 
Coss Distemper Formula soc. Waterloo, 
owa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3 Ist Street New York 
FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers 1 Hounds 


GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifs0o, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35: North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. —- Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, olf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


Airedales of Quality. 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitches. 


White not the best ? Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 





+ —... True Chinese type — all 
Pekingese colors, all champion bred. 


$25 up. A Christmas gift that would be appre- 
ciated. Full information on request. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 

Great Neck, L. I. 





Phone 95-R 





Pekingese Puppies For Sale.—From 4 months old. 
Male weighs 1% pounds—has won 5 prizes. Female Female, 
mate exceptionally fine breeding—one 
$so. All housebroken. 

Mrs. Mooney, too West 8oth St., 
Phone—Columbus 4131. 
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WESTLEY-RICHARDS wiz; SINGLE BARREL GUNS 


The 1913 Model Weestley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Grade is a perfectly balanced and beautifully finished arm. It is built for 
the hardest kind of shooting and is absolutely reliable. The spac \ Wiestley-Richards boring insures close, even “killing” patterns. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless. action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and thick fore-end, with an "extra 
steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated ventilated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities of these world-renowned arms, A critical 
examination and comparison with other makes is invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand.detachable locks, 20, -16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


= Sole U. S. Agents for ‘‘MULLERITE”’ Powder - - 
15 and 17 Warren Street Near Broadway, New York 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when 
pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the 
Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, 
making accidental discharge absolutely. im- 
‘possible. Every Davis Hammerless Gun 
has the Safety that ‘‘ Blocks the Sears.’’ 
It is a Safe ‘‘Safety.’’ 


Send for our large Catalog and see what a high grade gun you can 
buy for a low price—NINE GRADES. 


| CN. R. DAVIS & SONS ESTABLISHED 1853 Assonet, Mass., U. 8. A 









A BOOK FOR EVERY SPORTSMAN AND HIS SON 


Game Laws in Brief and Hand Book for Sportsmen 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS | 


AT ALL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, OR FROM 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 Thames Street, New York 

















DENSE 


Walsrode and Wolf sux Powders 
ARE THE BEST 
Machine Loaded Shells ANY LOAD Are Furnished By (UMPLMETSASARTRRG'S®- NINGHPETER REEEATING ARMS co. 


te SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


i Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Corner Duane Street . NEW YORK CITY 
















